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OR the first time in the history of 
life insurance in this country a 

tax upon its receipts has actually been re- 
duced. By the eleventh-hour amend- 
ment made to the income-tax section of 
the Underwood tariff bill, the refund of 
premiums to policyholders under partic- 
ipating contracts is exempted from taxa- 
tion, and the Congress of the United 
States has therefore the honor of taking 
the first forward step in the reduction of 
life insurance taxation, inasmuch as such 
refunds were included under the old 
corporation tax now superseded. This 
is a point which should be seized upon 
by agents in the educational campaign 
now being inaugurated on this important 
subject. Each year some legislators 
bring forward bills in their several States 
to increase the taxes on insurance com- 
panies generally, and they can now be 
shown that Congress, in part at least, 
admits the injustice of such taxation, and 
that taxation should be reduced rather 
than increased. In reviewing the ef- 
forts made to induce Congress and its 
committees to prevent the taxation of 
life insurance, some meed of praise, it 
seems to us, should be given the officials 
of a number of the smaller companies, 
particularly those affiliated with the 
American Life Convention. Without 
disparagement to the work performed by 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
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dents and officers of some of the giant 
Eastern companies, it may be said that 
they were handicapped by the prejudice, 
which undoubtedly exists in Washing- 
ton, against Wall Street and large finan- 
cial institutions generally. At several of 
the hearings this prejudice exhibited it- 
self in ways which were amusing, it 
somewhat annoying, to the life insurance 
men present. The representatives of the 
smaller companies, however, were given 
an attentive hearing and were thereby 
enabled to show that the vast funds held 
were but a small fraction of the obliga- 
tions the companies had undertaken, and 
that the tax would, in any event, have to 
be paid by the individual policyholder. 
Such representations went far toward 
convincing the committees of both 
houses, and, aS one Western life insur- 
ance man said to us, fully justified the 
existence of the American Life Conven- 
tion, even if it never did anything else. 


HE Fall convention season is in full 
swing, and in other pages of THE 
SPECTATOR this week we devote much 
space to reports of several gatherings of 
interest to underwriters. The principal 
meetings of the past week have been 
those of the Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the Northwest, the National 
Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents, the State Fire Marshals Associa- 
tion of North America, the National 
Fire Prevention Convention, and the In- 
ternational Claim Mens Association. 
Unusual interest attaches to the first 
National Fire Prevention Convention, at 
Philadelphia, because of the number and 
prominence of the persons and organiza- 
tions participating, which warrants the 
hope that a new and popular educational 
force will have been initiated this week, 
which will be of inestimable value in 
producing a hitherto unknown degree of 
carefulness among our people. The need 
for this is well set forth in the address 
of O. Roe, State Fire Marshal of 
Iowa, much of which is presented in this 
issue. Fire prevention work, while 
now, thanks to the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association and other organiza- 
tions, much in advance of what it was 
even a few years ago, is still in its infancy ; 
and a vast mount of effort must be 
intelligently and harmoniously applied in 
the coming years if the fire-waste of the 
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country is to be reduced even to $100,- 
000,000 annually. 


. a statement concerning the an- 

nual observance of Fire Preven- 
tion Day, Superintendent of Insurance 
W. T. Emmet of New York, remarks 
that, in practice, it is futile to rely 
upon individuals or interested prop- 
ertyowners to voluntarily correct haz- 
ardous conditions; and in recognition of 
this, certain public officials in New York 
are designated to enforce improvements. 
In order, however, that propertyowners 
may obtain all possible direct benefit 
therefrom, the Insurance Department 
has endeavored to bring about a closer 
understanding between the State Fire 
Marshal, the city fire commissioner and 
the fire underwriters, the idea being that 
alterations ordered by the officials may 
conform to the requirements of the un- 
derwriters, so that the expense incurred 
by the propertyowner will generally pro- 
duce.a reduced premium rate on his 
property, thus, in part at least, compen- 
sating him for the additional investment. 
It will be remembered that the good of- 
fices of the Insurance Department were 
effective some time ago in smoothing out 
the subway controversy ; it is to be hoped 
that its present diplomatic efforts will 
also conduce to the welfare and satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. 


NOTHER weirdly fascinating story 

of an ocean tragedy appalled the 
civilized world last week when wireless 
telegraphy flashed the news of the burn- 
ing of the steamship Volturno in Mid- 
Atlantic. Fortunately, although the peril 
was greater than in the case of the ill- 
fated Titanic, the loss of life was much 
sthaller in proportion to the number car- 
ried than was the case in April of last 
year. Late returns indicate that about 
130 of the passengers and crew were 
lost, while over five hundred were saved 
by the fleet of ocean steamships which 
hastened with all speed to the scene of 
disaster on receiving the S. O. S. wire- 
less call of distress. The heat of the 
burning ship and tempestuous seas made 
the work of rescue most difficult, and for 
a number of hours little could be done 
in the way of succor. It appears, how- 


ever, that only those perished who at- 


tempted to leave the ship before the ar- 
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rival of assistance, as boats were 
smashed against the ship’s sides or over- 
turned by the great waves. In this case 
the wireless system of telegraphy has 
again proved a priceless boon to hu- 
manity. The question arises once more, 
however, with added emphasis, should 
not the possibility of such ocean dis- 
asters be minimized to the greatest extent ? 
A fire on shore is fraught with immi- 
nent peril to life and property, but when 
it occurs at sea, on board an isolated 
vessel, coupled with a raging gale, the 
chances of escape for crew and pas- 
sengers are very slim. No vessel carry- 
ing passengers, whether on river, sound 
or ocean, should be permitted to proceed 
on a voyage without adequate means of 
fire prevention and proper equipment for 
protection. The official inquiry will de- 
termine whether or not the Volturno 
was so equipped, but the lesson is appar- 
ent to every steamship company and 
should be promptly taken advantage of. 
Apart from the loss of the ship and 
cargo, it is not believed that the life and 
accident insurance companies will be 
called upon to pay any large amount in 
claims, although unquestionably the in- 
dustrial life companies will have a num- 
ber, as they invariably do in all cases 
of disaster to human life. 
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Duplication of Company Names 

In the great increase in the number of life 
insurance companies during recent years there 
has been a duplication of names, many of which 
could have been avoided by a little ingenuity. 
In the case of some companies it would almost 
appear that the promoters had taken the names 
of well-known companies for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the public into the belief that they were 
dealing with old-established companies. This 
has caused more or less annoyance to several 
companies whose names are duplicated, such as 
the Equitable Life of New York and the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, located at 
Montpelier, Vt. 

This latter company has suffered from this 
cause more than any other organization, for 
the word National seems one to conjure with. 
No less than twenty-one life insurance com- 
panies carry that word as part of their title, 
while there are several. using the word Inter- 














“national. It should be understood that there is 


but one company bearing the title National Life 
Insurance Company, being the one located at 
Montpelier, Vt., and which has been in existence 
over sixty-three years. Its right to the title 
was upheld a few years ago by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, when it directed 
that all mail addressed National Life Insurance 
Company should be delivered to its representa- 
tives. 
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About two years ago some parties in Montana 
organized the National Life Insurance Company 
of Montana, with headquarters at Butte. The 
similarity of names is causing some annoyance 
to the Vermont company’s representative in 
that locality, who is a man of considerable en- 
terprise and force and is building up a good 
business. This annoyance goes beyond the mere 
misdirection of mail, as the Montana company 
is circularizing documents concerning so-called 
benefits which the Vermont company does not 
include in its contracts, as they are not con- 
sidered by it germane to life insurance policies. 
Thus the Montana company promises to double 
the amount of insurance in the event of the 
death of the insured by accident on a public con- 
veyance, also to pay the face of the policy to 
the insured should the beneficiary meet death 
in that way, while another clause provides for 
the payment of the policy in ten annual instal- 
ments in the event of total and permanent dis- 
ability. It may happen that on account of sim- 
ilarity in title some insurances may be sold by 
the Vermont company, which may subsequently 
be confused by the policyholder with the 
promises of the Montana company and thus in- 
volve considerable correspondence in explana- 
tion. The Insurance Departments should take 
a firm stand on this question of name duplica- 
tion and refuse to license new organizations 
whose names are so similar to existing com- 
panies as to mislead the public. 


Edwin H. Stowell Opens Office 


Edwin H:. Stowell, formerly Illinois agency 
superintendent for the Phoenix Mutual of Hart- 
ford, and later supervisor of that company, has 
established an office of his own in the New York 
Life building at Chicago, where he will continue 
with all his usual vigor. Mr. Stowell has been 
a familiar figure on La Salle Street since his 
first connections fifteen years ago, where he 
was associated with Paul G. McIntire, now spe- 
cialist in Canadian Pacific on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Stowell was at one time 
Chicago manager for the Columbian National 
of Boston and later general agent for the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis. His 
father was identified for almost forty years with 
the educational interests of Chicago and was 
early in his career the assistant actuary of the 
Asbury Life, which was later absorbed by the 
New York Life. 


Life Assurance Primer 


The following references to The Life Assur- 
ance Primer indicate the high esteem with 
which that work and its author are regarded: 


This is a text-book dealing with the elemen- 
tary principles of life, and one that although 
not written for children is extremely valuable 
to those who really wish to study the outline, 
at least, of the science of life insurance.—The 
Surveyor. 

At the end of each chapter in this latest edi- 
tion, the author has appended a list of questions 
and has thereby rendered the work more satis- 
factory for text-book purposes.—Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly. 

This useful book has made a place for itself in 
the life insurance world, and the present edition 
is such a complete revision of former editions 
as to almost put it in the category of new books. 
It is a book of about 250 pages, arranged in four- 
teen chapters, and is substantially bound.— 
Weekly Underwriter. 

This is a modest title for a book of more than 
usual value, written by a man of more than 
usual ability and education that insures accu- 
racy of statement and instruction of a most de- 
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péndable quality; in fact, it deals with the prac. 
tice and mathematics of life insurance for ad- 
vanced schools, colleges and universities. Mr, 
Moir has written several pamphlets on insur. 
ance subjects, also a prize essay for the Instj- 
tute of Actuaries. The qualifications of the 
author of the ‘Life Insurance Primer’ are the 
best commendation we can give the work of 230 
pages that fully meets all requirements for jp. 
struction and as a text-book.—Rough Notes. 

Mr. Moir’s ability to write a text-book for 
students of the life insurance business that 
shall be thorough and reliable is unquestioned, 
He has done his work well, and all who possegg 
a fair knowledge of mathematics will have no 
difficulty in mastering its contents, and thus of 
acquiring a knowledge of the principles upon 
which the science of the business is based.— 
The Standard. 

The work is a general survey of the subject 
of life insurance, wherein the technical and 
practical are explained, analyzed and developed 
with equal thoroughness and clearness. The 
student and field man alike will find this work 
of value either as a stepping stone to a more 
intimate knowledge of life insurance or as a 
reference book by means of which to clear up 
occasional hazy points in either technique or 
practice.—Insurance World. 


Dinners to President Ernest J. Clark 


President Ernest J. Clark, of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given last week by the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters 
at the Continental hotel in that city, at which 
nearly 300 were present. Among the speakers 
of the evening, besides Mr. Clark, were: 


Neil D. Sills of Richmond, Va., ex-president 
of the association; Frank D. Buser of Phila- 
delphia, secretary of the National Association; 
Hugh M. Willett of Atlanta, Ga., National 
chairman of the executive committee; William 
G. Carroll, Philadelphia, member of the Na- 
tional executive committee, and E. H. Plummer, 
ex-president of the National Association. John 
R. Fox, president of the local association, was 
master of ceremonies. 

During the course of his talk Mr. Clark said: 

Within a small term of years the tax on life in- 
surance has been increased from 70 cents on $100 to 
the present high rate of $2 for each $100. It is cost 
ing the insurance companies $12,000,000 annually, an 
amount which would carry one-half billion doilars’ 
worth of additiona! life insurance. From now on the 
National Association of Life Underwriters will use 
its influence and good offices toward bringing about 
relief from the intolerable conditions. It will be the 
intention of the association to hammer at the question 
until policyholders and legislators are fully advised as 
to the extent of this national disgrace. 


THE BALTIMORE DINNER 


The Baltimore Life Underwriters Association 
also gave President Clark a dinner at the Mer- 
chants Club in that city. M. H. Goodrich acted 
as toastmaster, and many responses were made. 
Among the prominent men at the dinner were: 

Roland O. Lamb, president of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life of Boston; Winslow Russell, 
agency manager of Phcenix Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford; N. D. Sills, ex-president of National As- 
sociation, from Richmond; John Dolph, also an 
ex-president, from Washington; the Rev. Chas. 
H. Dodd of Philadelphia; Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner Jas. E. Green; Judge W. J. Daw- 
kins of the supreme bench; Gen. J. Kemp Bart- 
lett, representing the Governor of Maryland; 
R. E. Lee, representing the Mayor of Baltimore, 
Thomas H. Bowles, ex-president of National 
Association; Rev. P. H. Swift. 


Wisconsin State Insurance Plan 


The Wisconsin Insurance Department a 
nounces that it is ready to issue policies under 
the State plah, and more than 1000 applications 
for reinsurance have been made. Only policies 
for $1000 will be issued until more than 2000 
have been written, and then the amount will be 
increased to $2000, and later to $3000. A cif 
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cular has been sent to the applicants for. in- 
surance by Commissioner Ekern, asking their 
opinion on the advisability of appointing a com- 
mittee of policyholders to act in an advisory 
capacity to the State officers. 


The Evolution of German Banking 


A series of lectures before the London 
School of Economics and Political Science was 
given recently by Leopold Joseph, manager 
Swiss Bankverein at London, and are now 
published in book form. The author deals with 
the economic development of Germany since 
1800; land banks, mortgage banks, co-operative 
societies and savings banks; the Reichsbank, 
the Seehandlung and the money market; the 
Grossbanken (big banks) and their relation to 
commerce and industry. The work is a rough 
sketch of the evolution, principles and methods 
of German banking and should serve to give 
a clearer view thereof. Copies of the Evolu- 
tion of German Banking may be ordered 
through The Spectator Company, 135 William 
street, New York; price, $2. 


A. M. Gildersleeve to Retire 


A. M. Gildersleeve, manager of the Mountain 
department of the Columbian National Life of 
Boston, with headquarters at Denver, will re- 
tire at the end of this year and will be suc- 
ceeded by William H. Mastin, superintendent of 
agencies, in that department. At the time of 
the reinsurance by the Columbian National of 
the Colorado National Life of Denver, Mr: Gil- 
dersleeve, who had been the general manager of 
the latter, wished to retire, but consented to 
stay with the Columbian until its agencies in 
the Mountain division were put in a thoroughly 
satisfactory condition. He has succeeded in 
developing an organization in the Mountain 
States to a point where it now produces upwards 
of five millions of new paid business per 
annum. 


Continental Life and Investment Company 


The Continental Life of Salt Lake City closed 
September with $4,072,700 of issued and paid-for 
business for the nine months of this year. Dur- 
ing the same period the company’s assets were 
increased $110,000. The financial affairs of the 


company since the beginning of the year have - 


been in the hands of Secretary and Manager N. 
G. Stringham. He has perfected a plan of 
land loans insurance that is proving popular 
wherever the company operates. August and 
September were set aside for special effort in 
honor of Charles W. Helser, superintendent of 
agencies, and during that period $1,531, 500 was 
produced in applications and $1,126,000 was is- 
sued and delivered. At the beginning of the 
year the mark was set as a production for 1913 
of five millions, and the indications now are 
that this production will be increased by at 
least a million. During the next month Mr. 
Stringham and Mr. Helser will accompany Pres- 
ident F. J. Hagenbarth on a tour of the com- 
pany’s Coast and Northwestern agencies and 
will hold agency meetings in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, Spokane, Boise 
and Pocatello. A meeting with the Denver 
agency is scheduled for November 14 and 15. 


The Spectator 


“IT have always recognized Tue Spectator as the 
leading insurance journal, and intend to avail myself 
of all its general information, in future as in the 
. W. Waite, Portland, Ore. 


past.”—M 
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MEDICO-ACTUARIAL MOR- 
TALITY INVESTIGATION 


Third Volume Now Ready 





EFFECT OF OCCUPATION ON MORTALITY 
IN ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
EIGHT CLASSES 





Only those Investigated for which there was Con- 
siderable Demand—Two Groups Made 
“Required” and “Optional” 


The third volume of the report of the joint 
committee on the Medico-Actuarial Mortality 
Investigation has been published and will be 
found fully as valuable as the preceding vol- 
umes. As is well known this investigation is 
being conducted by the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors and the Actuarial 
Society of America through a joint committee. 
This third volume deals with the Effect of 
Occupation on Mortality. 

When the plans were being prepared for the 
investigation the committee requested sug- 
gestions from the actuaries, medical directors 
and other officers of the forty-three companies 
invited to contribute their statistics. There 
were fully 600 suggestions made as to the occu- 
pations which it would be desirable to investi- 
gate. From these the committee selected 168, 
which were divided into two sets—one com- 
prising the occupations suggested by a number 
of the companies, and the other, those for 
which there was little demand, or for which it 
was not believed that a sufficient amount of 
data existed at the time the investigation was 
commenced. The former were designated 
“Required,” and the latter “Optional” occupa- 
tions, for the reason that the companies were 
all required to give their experience in the 
former class, while it was optional in the latter 
class, 

The occupation was taken as of the date of 
application for the insurance, and no subse- 
quent changes were recorded. This was con- 
sidered to be the practical course in view of 
the different customs of the companies. For 
example, one company charged extra pre- 
miums for hazardous occupations, and did not 
remove the extras on changes to favorable 
occupations until one year after the insured 
had left the former, and was proved by medical 
examination to be first-class risks. Another 
company charged a lien against the policy in 
certain occupations, and removed it without 
evidence of insurability after the insured had 
been a sufficient length of time in a non- 
hazardous occupation to justify the expectation 
that he would not again enter his original or 
any hazardous occupation. 

A number of the occupations were only 
slightly hazardous, and, accordingly, the com- 
panies accepted applicants at the regular rate 
of premium, using more care in other respects 
than if the occupation were non-hazardous. In 
other cases an extra premium was charged, the 
policy placed in a special dividend class, limited 
to a high-premium plan, or issued subject to a 
lien against the insurance. These cases were 
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all included in the investigation, provided the 
reason for such treatment was the occupation 
alone. If the insured were overweight or un- 
derweight, or had a poor family history, or had 
a minor medical impairment, the case was in- 
cluded, provided these factors were not in 
themselves of such moment as to make the in- 
sured a sub-standard risk. The committee 
states that there was no reason to assume that 
the occupation classes thus constituted in- 
cluded a larger proportion of risks with 
medical impairments than entered into the data 
upon which the standard table of mortality 
(Vol. I, page 89) was based. In order to con- 
firm this impression an investigation was made 
into the effect of including these minor impair- 
ments, and a synopsis of the results indicates 
that the effect is to raise the mortality to a 
slight extent only. 

When there was a considerable departure 
from the normal proportion of overweights in 
any class, an investigation was made to de- 
termine! the effect. As the effect of under- 
weight is much less than that of overweight, it 
was deemed necessary to investigate only one 
class in which the proportion of underweights 
was larger than the average. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that in many 
of the classes the medical selection was more 
severe than among policyholders whose occu- 
pations were not hazardous. It was auso 
pointed out that in certain of the wage-earning 
occupations the risks accepted by the com- 
panies were chiefly drawn from the more 
favorably placed workers. In some cases, 
therefore, the ratio of actual to expected mor- 
tality may be lower than Ioo per cent, although 
there may be a distinct hazard from occupa- 
tion; or the ratio may be above 100 per cent, 
and such excess not measure the full hazard 
from occupation. 

In this volume Table I shows the standard 
rates of mortality per 1000 used to obtain 
expected deaths; Table II gives a general 
summary of all the occupations investigated, 
while Table III shows the exposed to risk, the 
actual and the expected deaths by policy years 
and by groups of entry ages in the various 
classes of “Required” occupations. 

Volume III of the Medico-Actuarial Mortal- 
ity Investigation contains 220 pages, substan- 
tially bound in half morocco and sells at $10.00 
per copy. 

The first volume of the report of the investi- 
gation deals with Statistics of Height and 
Weight of Insured Persons, and sells at $2.50 
and may be purchased at $10.00 per copy. 

Volume II treats mainly of the influence of 
build on mortality among men and women, 
and may be purchased at $10.00 per copy. 

Orders for all or any one of these three 
volumes should be addressed to The Spectator 
Company, Sole Selling Agents for the United 
States and Canada, 135 William street, New 
York. 


Indiana Life Insurance Society 
The Indiana Life Insurance Society of New 
Albany, Ind., is being organized, and it is un- 
derstood that a number of Louisville men are 
interested in the project. The directors include 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


P. N. Curl, W. D. Barnes, Lewis Thorn, 8S. J. 
Elsby, Evan B. Stotsenburg and Robert. Morris 
of New Albany. 


Approve Ohio Life Company Merger 

The reinsurance of the Great Northern Life of 
Toledo in the Cleveland Life of Cleveland has 
been approved by the commission appointed by 
law and composed of the Governor, Attorney- 
General and Commissioner of the Ohio Insur- 
ance Department. The commission unanimously 
approved the financial soundness of the Cleve- 
land Life, as well as its general management. 


Company Tidings 

—In November, 1912, the Cherokee Life of Rome, 
Ga., began writing business in Texas with a produc- 
tion of $47,500. In September, 1913, forty-five agents 
produced $495,000, making‘ a total for the eleven 
months of $3,486,000, with the expectation of at least 
$2,900,000 more additional business before the close 
of this year. 

—For the month of September the Great-West Life, 
Winnipeg, shows $2,049,444 in business written, which 
makes the first three-quarters of 1913 a record 
breaker. <A total of $19,420,062 in nine months is the 
best yet shown, while there is a determination on the 
part of the tield force to write $8,000,000 in the last 
three months of the year. 

—The Fidelity Mutual of Philadelphia showed a 
gain of twenty-three per cent in the number of ap- 
plications submitted in September over the correspond- 
ing month in 1912, as well as a gain in the number 
of policies issued and paid for. The much desired 
twenty-five per cent increase was made in spite of the 
fact that the largest producers were absent from their 
respective ficlds a good part of the month, 

—The Minnesota Mutual Life of St. Paul has ar- 
ranged a number of prizes as an inducement to make 
the October, November and December production a 
record breaker. <A prize of $100 in gold has been 
offered the manager who secures the largest volume 
of paid-for personal business, and four prizes, ranging 
from $20 to $100, have been offered the agents for 
the largest volume of issued and paid-for business, 
The company has recently been licensed in Montana, 
and George H. Casavaw will have charge of the north- 
ern part of the State, with headquarters at Great Falls. 


~ 


Life Notes 

—The Midland Life of Kansas City and the Jef- 
ferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., have been 
licensed in Texas, 

—Arthur O, Main, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Commercial Life of Indianapolis, has re- 
signed. He will take a month’s rest before announc- 
ing a new connection. 

—Julian C. Harvey, consulting actuary of St. Louis 
and son of the late Augustus Ford Harvey, the well- 
known actuary, was married recently to Miss Mary 
E. White of St. Louis. 

—A Portland, Ore., agency desires a worker who 
knows “how and when to take out his fountain pen.” 
Further particulars appear in another column of this 
issue of Tae SPECTATOR. 

—Oliver Brown, superintendent of agents at Cin- 
cinnati for the Metropolitan Life of New York for 
the past thirteen years, has resigned to take a similar 
position in Ohio for the Royal Life of Chicago, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati. 

—The Old Colony Life of Chicago has appointed 
B. R. Nueske general manager, to take up the work 
of H. G, Austin, who recently resigned as president. 
He was formerly secretary and actuary of the Mis- 
souri State Life of St. Louis, but during the past year 
has been living at St. Charles, Ia., because of his 
health. 


—The Mississippi Insurance Department has com- 
pleted its report on the statement of the business done 
by life insurance companies operating in that State 
during the first six months of this year. The total 
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premium receipts were $2,206,990; death claims, $580,- 
842; matured endowments, $49,465; and cash divi- 
dends, $262,949. 


—The Order of the Golden Seal of Roxbury, N. Y., 
will shortly issue a new non-participating certificate 
on the ordinary life plan, and also a term certificate 
running to age sixty. The order is putting out a new 
ritual; and as the rates for its certu.cates are based 
upon The .imerican Experience Table of Mortality, 
the members are well protected, 

—Part VIII of Volume VI of the Transactions of 
the Faculty ot Actuaries (Scotland) completes that 
volume. It coutains the examination papers for 1913; 
the report of the council and the annual meeeting; 
list of members and students and a title page and 
index to the volume. Subscribers who wish this part 
to complete the volume may obtain copies at 50 cents 
each from The Spectator Company, 185 William street, 
New York. 

—John Newton Russell, Jr., manager of the home 
office general agency for the Pacific Mutual Life at 
Los Angeles, reached his office a few weeks ago after 
a three months’ vacation in Europe. The agency force 
did good work while he was away, and the day after 
his arrival over $100,000 in new business was re- 
ported. The agency is probably the largest west of the 
Mississippi, and will report between five and six mil- 
liors of business for 1918. 

—Edward J. Lucas of Rochester, N. Y., has pur- 
chased the business of Knoll & Turgeon in that city, 
and has been appointed general agent for Monroe 
county for the accident and liability lines of the Aitna 
Life, A&tna Accident and Liability and the Automobile 
Fire Insurance Company of Hartford. For the past 
fifteen years the office of Edward J, Lucas has been 
included in the district of Knoll & Turgeon agency, 
and operated by them through their office in Buffalo. 

—A well-attended meeting of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Columbus, Ohio, was held last week at 
the Chittenden hotel in that city. It was decided to 
boost the membership by a rally dinner during Novem- 
ber. President B. L, Lewis announced that R. R. 
Sewel of the National Association would be the 
speaker on that occasion. During the course of the 
dinner a number of the leading local managers and 
directors spoke regarding general publicity and some 
of the newer phases of life insurance development. 


INDUSTRIAL 


John A. Megargee Dies 


John A. Megargee, for twenty-five years 
superintendent of the Harlem district of the 
Metropolitan Life of New York, died Wednes- 
day of last week at his home, 1 East 124th 
street, that city. He was one of the best-known 
superintendents of the company and always 
took an active part in the agency conventions. 














John Hancock Mutual Changes 


The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston has 
promoted the following from the agency ranks 
to assistancies in the districts of their service: 
Freeman J. Durgin, Pawtucket; Harry E. Var- 
ner, Pittsburg (II); James Burke, Chicago (I). 
William J. Sheehan has been promoted from 
agent at Roxbury to assistant at Framingham, 
and Earl H. Skiff, formerly agent at Schenec- 
tady, has been appointed assistant at Rochester. 
Charles J. Thompson, Jr., has been changed from 
application inspector to claim adjuster at 
Philadelphia II, and Harry C. Hicks, from ad- 
juster to application inspector at same agency. 
Cashiers transferred—Walter S. Westlake, from 
Jersey City to Paterson, and George H. Jensen, 
from Paterson to Jersey City. Charles A. Koon- 
men, formerly cashier at Cohoes under Troy, has 
been appointed cashier at Schenectady, and 
Stanley H. Kling, formerly clerk at Troy, has 
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been changed to detached cashier at Cohoes. 
William Kleeman has been promoted from clerk 
to cashier at Chicago (II). Wm. B. Ackerman 
has been advanced from a clerkship at Cleve- 
land (II) to a position of cashier at that agency, 
following the resignation of former Cashier 
Albert E. Stuart. 


- Character and an Objective Point 


Usually our insurance periodicals and maga- 
zines are replete with instructions to the 
agents. This article, however, is particularly 
addressed to the superintendents whose work 
comprise employing agents and training them 
to success. I shall not discuss method, but sub- 
mit an analysis of ideals or objective points, 

Men who succeed in any commercial enter- 
prise, whether employed or employer, will not 
succeed for any considerable length of time 
without character. Character in its comprehen- 
sive sense, not merely a man who observes the 
decalogue. Character comprises the sum total 
of a man’s habits. His mode of life and work. 
If we employ such men, our work will be that of 
teaching instead of reforming. 

A thorough appreciation of the ideals that 
should be instilled into the agent’s mind is re- 
quisite, and no superintendent can succeed with 
any assurance of permanent success without 
having these objective points at all times in his 
mind. 

He, the agent, must be taught to maintain an 
ideal debit, and be an ideal producer of both 
industrial and ordinary business. 

These ideals have to do largely with per- 
centages, and these mathematical measures are 
so thoroughly established that they are in the 
aggregate infallible. 

An ideal debit or one in an increase-making 
condition should maintain not more than 40 per 
cent arrears and not less than 100 per cent net 
advance. 

Arrears in excess of 40 per cent indicate the 
amount of dead business on the debit if 4 is used 
as a divisor. 

To illustrate: A $50 debit will safely main- 
tain arrears not to exceed $20. If, however, the 
arrears should be $25 or 50 per cent, the $5 di- 
vided by 4 approximates the dead _ business, 
amounting to $1.25. 

In order to establish in the mind the amount 
of industrial business to be written, an increase 
that will give the agent a substantial wage, it 
is necessary that we be able to approximate the 
lapse ratio. 

An agent will fail to place 20 per cent of his 
business, and the debit will give him an addi- 
tional lapse of one-half of 1 per cent, hence an 
agent with a $50 debit who writes $1 per week 
will have a lapse of 25 cents on the debit and an 
additional lapse of 20 cents because of no placed 
business, or a total lapse of 45 cents, giving him 
55 cents increase. 

A minimum production of $2000 per month 
will give the agent a very substantial income 
when the commission on same is added to his 
industrial income.—Public Savings Ladder. 
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German-American Life and Accident 


The German-American Life and Accident of 
Columbus, Ind., has complied with the mutual 
laws of Indiana by having secured more than 
the required 200 applications for $200,000 of in- 
surance, and has been fully organized. Officers 
have ‘been elected as follows: Louis J. Scheidt, 
president; S. G‘ Fitch, first vice-president; 
Frank Linsmith, second vice-president; J. 2. 
Albright, secretary, and Alva Glick, treasurer. 
Frank §. Jones is general counsel and Dr. J. W- 
Benham is medical examiner. 
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October 16, 1913 


CLAIM MEN MEET 


International Association Hold Three- 
Day Session at Chattanooga 


F. D. HARSH ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Convention Devoted Mostly to Reading of Papers 
with Subjects of Vital Interest to Members— 
Over Eighty in Attendance 


The fourth annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association was held on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of last week at the Hotel 
Patten at Chattanooga, Tenn., with an attend- 
ance of more than eighty delegates. The meet- 
ing was called to order by the president, Dr. 
Clovis M. Taylor. The address of welcome was 
delivered by Mayor Thompson of Chattanooga, 
who in true Southern style made those in at- 
tendance welcome to the city. He was followed 
by Dr. Taylor, who delivered his annual ad- 
dress. Dr. Taylor spoke extemporaneously, and 
reviewed the progress of the association dur- 
ing the past year, as well as giving many val- 
uable suggestions for its future welfare. 

The sessions were mostly devoted to the read- 
ing of papers, which were by men prominent 
in the affairs of the association, as well as 
a number of invited speakers. The speakers 
and their subjects were: Dr. W. L. Gahagan, 
superintendent accident and health department 
Globe Indemnity, New York, “Neuritis and Neu- 
rasthenia’’; Dr. F. E. Pilcher, medical director 
National Casualty, Detroit, “Eyesight When 
Totally Destroyed’; James B. Wright, an attor- 
ney, Knoxville, Tenn, “The Company Surgeon 
from the Standpoint of the Trial Lawyer’’; Dr. 
H. B. Stone, Maryland Casualty, “Uniform Re- 
quirements on Cancellations and Waivers’; W. 
A. Kerr, attorney, Minneapolis, ‘‘The Com- 
mencement and Termination of the Risk”; D. 


N. Case, chief adjuster Travelers of Hartford, . 


“How to Secure the Co-operation of Local 
Agents in Claim Settlements”; Dr. D. H. Fair- 
child, chief surgeon Great Western Accident 
Association, Des Moines, ‘‘Malingering’’; Ches- 
ter N. Farr, Jr., an attorney of Philadelphia, 
legal topics; Dr. C. H. Harbaugh, medical di- 
rector American Assurance, Philadelphia, ‘“‘Ac- 
cident and Health Claims Due to Chronic Dis- 
eases’; H. L. Doud, supreme attorney Order 
United Commercial Travelers of America, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, ‘‘Avoiding Litigation’; Dr. Frank 
G. Mason, chief adjuster Pacific Mutual Life, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, ‘The Advantages of a 
General Adjuster”; E. G. Robinson, secretary 
and general manager National Masonic Provi- 
dent Association, Mansfield, Ohio, ‘‘Subrosa Set- 
tlements of Claims vs. Co-operation’; William 
L. Talley, attorney, Nashville; Dr. R. Martin 
Bruns, Baltimore, ‘“Why Is a Railroad Spine?”’; 
P. M. McCaughn, Continental Casualty, Chicago, 
“Things To Avoid,” and Dr. David H. Keller, 
Chicago, “Blood Poisoning.” ; 

On an invitation extended the association by 
the Medical Society of Chattanooga, the dele- 
gates attended the monthly meeting of that or- 
ganization on Friday evening. At this gather- 
ing an informal discussion was entered into 
Telative to a service bureau for the education 
of the physicians for the proper execution of 
the filling in proof blanks and other matters 
which the medical examiners would like to have 
made more clear to them. This matter will be 
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brought up at the next meeting of the associa- 
tion. 

The social features of the meeting consisted 
of a trolley ride up Lookout Mountain and a 
visit to the historic battlefields and other points 
of interest around this quaint old Southern city. 
An informal smoker was also one of the features 
of the meeting, and was largely attended. Of- 
ficers were elected as follows: F. D. Harsh, 
claim adjuster Iowa State Traveling Mens Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, president; Phil Leakin, 
claim adjuster Aetna Life of Hartford, vice- 
president; E. W. Frain, American Assurance of 
Philadelphia, secretary, and F. LeRoy Temple- 
man, manager accident and health department 
Maryland Casualty of Baltimore. The next 
meeting place has not been decided upon, but 
it probably will be Indianapolis. 


EYE DISEASES AND INJURIES 


Dr. T. E. Pilcher, medical director of the Na- 
tional Casualty of Detroit, showed his deep 
study of eye diseases and injuries in a lengthy 
paper on the subject which was of special in- 
terest to his hearers. The subject of blindness 
is an important one, and Dr. Pilcher gave a 
clear scientific analysis to it, entering into its 
every phase. During the course of his paper 
he said, in part: 


General or systemic diseases are responsible for 
many cases of blindness, and we find there are cases 
of this nature coming before us where the individual 
claims an injury as the cause of his loss, Be ever 
watchful. All cases claiming indemnity for blindness 
are not to be passed over lightly ; without the most 
thorough investigation the total loss of sight cannot 
be determined, It is difficult to unmask the pretense 
of total blindness. One must have opportunity to 
watch the person without his knowledge. By the 
ophthalmoscope nothing abnormal will be seen, <A 
person totally blind has a manner and carriage of the 
head which are quite characteristic. If blind for a 
long time he has acquired confidence in the guidance 
of another person, and will walk briskly when led 
by the arm. He will carry the head erect or thrown 
a little back, or possible to one side. If told to look 
at his own hand he will attempt to do so, and by 
strenuous insistence of voice and placing his hand in 
front of the face he will look not far from its true 
position by the help of general sensation. A maling- 
erer will not be likely to act thus. He will profess 
entire inability to look toward his own hand, and 
will assert his entire helplessness. This should stamp 
him as the hypocrite. The study of this class of pre- 
tenders to ascertain the cause of their deception is 
most interesting and brings into play every faculty of 
the investigator. Some persist in their assumed rOle 
with a tenacity which is only overcome by prepara- 
tions for surgical interference. Our suspicions alone 
cannot suffice. The deception must be demonstrated 
by a series of proceedings, some of which merely show 
the bad faith of the patient, while others allow the 
degree of visual acuteness which he enjoys to be 
established with sufficent exactness. These maligg- 
erers may be placed in two classes, First, the artless 
and ignorant patient, who often has nothing wrong 
and whose imposture is easy to expose by the simplest 
methods. Second, the intelligent, the well-informed 
and the tenacious subjects, who have rehearsed their 
parts for a long time and only exaggerate a real 
visual defect. These latter cases demand on the part 
of the examiner a large fund of special knowledge, 
experience in making investigations, much sagacity and 


patience, 
BLOOD POISONING 


Dr. David H. Keller of Chicago, in his able 
address on “Blood Poisoning,” said that this 
question is the biggest proposition a claim ad- 
juster ever tackled, and that it is something no 
one knows anything about, although a great 
deal of study has been made of it because of its 
many aliases, which have been known to num- 
ber as high thirty. He advised the claim ad- 
juster to handle claims arising from blood- 
poisoning according to the gross findings, and 


to refrain from attempting to prove one case by 


another. Further, he continued, in part: 


Need I try to convince you that blood poisoning, or 
the things which pass for blood isoning, can, and 
do, frequently occur, when there has been no wound 
whatever? e need only to reflect—to recall the 
hundred and one cases of non-traumatic infections 
which we have observed personally. I cannot agree 
with a distinguished member of this association, who 
several years ago read a paper, in which he stated, in 
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reply to a direct pees, that boils—a form of blood 
po —were always caused by the entrance of in- 
ection from the outside through the skin; I am quite 
sure, from personal experience, that boils and many 
other forms of blood poisoning occur solely as the re- 
sult of internal disease, and that they do not begin 
in the skin, and that an abrasion of the skin is not 
necessary for their beginning. It is, accordingly, the 
veriest nonsense to declare that these cases of blood 
poisoning, which we are called upon to dispose of, 
must have originated in a wound more or less ex- 
tensive. Let us remember, too, that the claims for 
blood poisoning which we examine are rarely ever al- 
leged to be the result of infection in extensive wounds, 
They are invariably alleged to have resulted from 
trivial wounds, * * * 

Going further into the matter, let us recall, each of 
us, the thousand and one times when he has pricked, 
or cut, or scratched the hand or arm or a finger with 
a dirty knife or pin or tin can, without having blood 
poisoning. I am going to be bold enough to say to 
you that the reason you did not have blood poisoning 
was because your blood was not already poisoned—~ 
already poisoned to such an extent by some constitu- 
tional disease that it had no resistive power. People 
who contract and suffer with the forms of blood poison- 
ing, which are recognizable exteriorly or by the acute 
symptoms, so suffer because they were already dis- 
eased when the alleged accident and the alleged local 
infection occurred. Thus, if the companies could and 
would settle claims for blood poisoning strictly ac- 
cording to the insuring clause in the accident policy, 
claims for blood poisoning would not be paid. The 
insuring clause reads: ‘Bodily injuries sustained solely 
through accidental means, independent of all other 
causes.” ‘ “Independent of all other causes’ contem- 
plates disease. If there were no disease there would 
ve no blood poisoning, And yet I must admit that it is 
not practicable to decline to pay all claims for blood 
a The only way is to decline to pay for 
lood poaanne under an accident policy. I do not 
pose as a prophet, but I hope to live to see the day 
when this will be done. 


WILLIAM L. TALLEY’S ADJRESS 


“Should Resistance of Unjust or Fraudulent 
Claims be Abandoned for Business Reasons,”’ 
was the subject of the address of vital im- 
portance delivered by William L. Talley, an at- 
torney of Nashville, Tenn. He said, in part: 


With the remarkable growth of the health and acei- 
dent insurance business throughout the world within 
the past few years, and with the wild desire for busi- 
ness as shown by some companies, creating a compe- 
tition between al! of them, there has likewise devel- 
oped a field of grafting on such companies by its pol- 
icyholders through the medium of unjust and fraudu- 
lent claims, which is as wide as the growth and 
development of the companies themselves. The com- 
panies are somewhat to blame for this species of graft 
which preys increasingly upon them and saps their 
life-blood away from their stockholders, because of 
the keen and crozed competition existing between 
them and their fear that a rigid examination into all 
claims and a rejection of those which are unjust and 
fraudulent, will be misinterpreted to their pecuniary 
loss by the public, and wilfully and intentionally mis- 
construed by their competitors, and thus used by them 
to increase their own business at the expense of the 
company which declined to recognize the validity of 
any claim tainted with injustice and fraud. any 
unjust and fraudulent claims have been paid because 
the companies did not wish to incur the enmity of a 
dishonest but influential policyholder, 

Insurance companies are in the business for profit, 
and that policy which produces the greatest profit is 
the one to be adopted. The idea of settling every 
claim possible because in the long run it is more eco- 
nomical, saves and eliminates the expense and uncer- 
tainty of litigation, and does not lay the company open 
to adverse public criticism and possible adverse legis- 
lation, seems to be the generally accepted policy among 
insurance companies to-day. his is to some extent 
the natural outgrowth of the desire and determination 
ef insurance companies to overcome the prejudice of 
ions which was prevalent generally against all 
classes of insurance when this business was in its 
infancy. iO hay 

One of the greatest inducements which could be 
offered to a prospective policyholder is that a com- 
pany would decline to pay and resist every fraudulent 
claim filed with it. Such a company would be marked 
hefore the world for its efforts to cut out the can- 
cerous growth of graft which is to-day eating at the 
vitals of insurance, and would do much to establish 
the confidence of the masses in all classes of insur- 


ance, 
ADDRESS OF J. B. WRIGHT 


James B. Wright, an attorney of Knoxville, 
Tenn., in his interesting address on ‘The Com- 
pany Doctor from the Standpoint of the Trial 
Lawyer,” said, in part: 


The trial lawyer should not overlook the fact that 
he does not place the doctor upon the witness stand 
as his personal advocate before the jury to assist in 
the argument of the case while deposing as a witness, 
but that he is , a my on the witness stand to enlighten 
the court and the jury. He must remember that 
what a doctor may say on the witness stand involves the 
dignity of his profession, as well as his own personal 
reputation, for they are, in fact, placed upon the stand 
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for the purpose of advising the court and the jury and 
assisting them in arriving at the proper determination 
of the merits of the controversy. The trial lawyer 
should be perfectly frank with his medical witness and 
should furnish him all the facts in the case; otherwise, 
the medical witness can only give a one-sided opinion, 
and, having once committed himself to a one-sided 
opinion, he is no longer capable of forming a fair and 
unbiased judgment upon the entire facts of the case 
as enieer developed at the trial. * Of the 
many suggestions I might offer to curtail unnecessary 
lawsuits and conserve the assets of your companies, 
thereby reducing your loss ratio, 1 will take time to 
suggest only two that occur to me at this time. One 
is, that all companies adopt a simple uniform policy 
free from technical legal phraseology and ambiguous 
clauses and leave no room for legal construction, or 
as we sometimes think, , When we lose a suit, “legal 
misconstruction. * The second prescription 
that 1 would offer for a reduction of the number of 
your fraudulent claims and for a reduction of your 
loss ratio, is the physical examination of applicants 
and a complete :ecord of their physical deformities, 
disabilities and infirmities embodied in the policy and 
made a part of the contract. In this way the com- 
pany would have a compiete record of the assured’s 
“ life to the date of the issuance of the policy, and 

have no doubt but that hundreds of thousands ot 
dollars would be saved yearly which are now being 
paid for deformities and disabilities existing prior to 
the issuance of the policy. 


“WHY IS A RAILROAD SPINE?” 

Dr. R. Martin Bruns of Baltimore used as his 
subject ‘‘Why Is a Railroad Spine?’’ in which he 
displayed the thoroughness of his study of it 
and quoted men of authority in order that every 
angle might be clearly put before his hearers. 
The literature on the subject, he says, is 
enormous, both pro and con, and in the years 
that have followed the first articles written 
many changes of opinion of the supposed dis- 
ease have taken place. He says: ‘‘Briefly sum- 
marized, this has been the development of 
thought regarding railroad spine until to-day 
the medical profession is agreed that there is 
no such thing as a special neurosis caused by 
trauma.” The paper was considerable of a 
literary effort, and it entered into many in- 
stances where the so-called disease developed 
as the result of the usual severe shock. 

He pointed out the importance of a thorough 
examination of the patient, although it is often 
difficult to obtain. A portion of the paper was 
devoted to an analysis of the opinions of emi- 
nent writers whose investigation of the subject 
has caused this to be of unusual interest to the 
medical profession, as well as the great prob- 
lems it presents to the claim adjuster. 


North American Accident, Chicago 

The Illinois, Massachusetts and Nebraska In- 
surance Departments have completed an ex- 
amination of the North American Accident of 
Chicago, and the business methods of the com- 
pany were highly complimented. The ‘exami- 
ners confined their work to the claim files of 
the industrial department in order to determine 
the methods and practices in force for the con- 
sideration and adjustment of all claims in this 
department. Approximately 2500 were exam- 
ined, and of this number 150 were death claims 
covering the period from July 1, 1911, to July 1, 
1913. The report shows that in 1911, 13,720 
claims were reported, 11,336 paid and 760 de- 
clined; in 1912, 14,574 were reported, 11,909 paid 
and 1068 declined; and in 1918, 8511 were re- 
ported, 6262 were paid and 676 declined. There 
are 1261 claims pending as of June 30 last and 
11 are in suit. 


Casualty Exchange Bars Brokers as Agents 

The Casualty Insurance Exchange of New 
York has adopted a resolution barring brokers 
from acting as special agents, and members are 
restricted to three such representatives in the 
metropolitan territory. Under the provisions 
no special agent nor his special agency contract 
shall be continued unless both have been ap- 
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proved by the Exchange’s executive committee. 
However, an exception to the ‘‘rule of three’’ is 
made in the case of a special agent who has 
been in the employ of the company for a period 
of five years. 


Affairs of the Columbia Casualty 


The unfortunate predicament in which Nicho- 
las W. Muller is involved, in connection with 
the affairs of the Columbia Casualty Company 
of La Fayette, Ind., has brought him many ex- 
pressions of sympathy from his numerous 
friends in the business. It appears that the 
promoters of the company misled Mr. Muller 
as to the standing and financial condition of the 
Columbia Casualty and that he at no time pos- 
cessed an intimate knowledge of its affairs. In 
November last he was engaged as vice-presi- 
dent and manager and spent his time in New 
York until about March 1 of this year, when he 
went to La Fayette. After being there a short 
time, he learned that he had been elected presi- 
dent to succeed Dan Sims, who had resigned that 
office, and also from the board of directors. 
That election was had without his knowledge 
and was in effect some days even before he knew 
it. On attempting to ascertain the condition of 
the company he found its affairs badly involved, 
the capital was impaired, even though the 
stock had been sold at two for one, and the 
Insurance Departmert of Indiana declined to 
grant a license, as the assets shown consisted 
mainly of certificates of deposit in banks. 
Stockholders then had the company placed in 
the hands of a receiver and Mr. Muller was in- 
duced to go to Houston, Tex., on the promise 
of a connection with a trust company to be or- 
ganized there, which would, it was stated, take 
over the assets of the Columbia Casualty 
through an exchange of stock. No efforts were 
made by him to conceal his whereabouts, and 
it was with a great deal of surprise that he 
learned that he was held responsible for the 
tangled affairs of the Indiana company. W. H. 
Webb, who was engaged as special agent, but 
made secretary on the assertion that it was only 
a temporary appointment, is in the same posi- 
tion as Mr. Muller. It is certain, however, that 
both men will be fully exonerated of all alleged 
wrongdoing, and the many friends of both have 
every confidence in them. 


New Amsterdam Casualty Elects Officers 


The directors of the New Amsterdam Casualty 
of New York, at a meeting held on Thursday 
of last week, elected the following officers: 
W. F. Moore, president; J. Arthur Nelson, 
vice-president; A. M. Bowen, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent; George E. Taylor, secretary; F. S. Garri- 
son, assistant secretary; B. L. Henderson, as- 
sistant secretary; Sifford Pearce, treasurer; F. 
S. Garrison, assistant treasurer; George E. 
Taylor, assistant treasurer. 


Casualty Notes 

-—October is anniversary month for the Preferred 
Accident of New York, and the efforts to make it 
a big one from the production standpoint is meeting 
with success. 

—A young man with experience in both office and 
field work wants a position in home office of a casualty 
company, Further particulars appear in another col- 
umn of this issue of THe SPEcTATOR. 

—The Business Men’s Accident Association of 
Kansas City received 1092 applications, and the re- 
ceipts from renewal premiums amounted to more than 
$31,000 during September. The association has written 
more than 11,000 applications during the first nine 
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months of this year, and it is believed that 15,000 will 
be the record for 1918. A license has been granted 
the association in Colorado, 


—R. Perry Shorts, of the United States Health and 
Accident of Saginaw, Mich., has been appointed act- 
ing chairman of the service bureau of the Detroit 
Conference, to succeed W. G. Curtis, of the National 
Casualty of Detroit, who asked to be relieved. 


—The Indiana and Ohio Live Stock Insurance Com- 
pany of Crawfordsville, Ind., has sent out a circular of 
warning relative to the operations in Central Ken- 
tucky of a man giving his name as Dr, G. H. Hillman, 
and claiming to be general inspector and adjuster for 
that company. President John D. Bownell says the 
man is not known to the officers of the company. 


—Realizing the importance and increasing volume 
of surety business to be obtained from fraternal and 
beneficial societies, President F. W. Lafrentz, of the 
American Surety of New York, has recently appointed 
E. W. Donovan, the retiring secretary-treasurer of the 
Associated Fraternities of America, as the fraternal 
field superintendent of that company, with headquar- 
ters in the Majestic building, Detroit. During his long 
years oi activity as a prominent worker among fra- 
ternal societies, Mr. Donovan has acquired an ex- 
tensive knowledge of fraternal matters such as is pos- 
sessed by very few men, 

—The underwriting capacity of the American Surety 
of New York has been illustrated in the execution by 
that company of four bonds, aggregating $5,573,000, to 
cover the Merchants Loan and Trust Company of 
Chicago as custodian of securities in connection with 
the Federal Treasury Department’s crop-moving de- 
posit. The Chicago banks getting a portion of this de- 
posit are the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank ($2,000,000), the Corn Exchange National Bank 
($1.000,000), the Fort Dearborn National Bank ($500,- 
000), the National Bank of the Republic ($500,000), 
These bonds were executed at the Chicago branch office 
of the American Surety, of which M, L. Jenks is 
manager. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

New Reciprocal Association.—A move- 
ment is on foot to incorporate a new recip- 
rocal association based on _ inter-insurance 
principles, but holding a $100,000 paid-up 
capital to give strength and backbone to the 
contracts. It is stated that the backers of the 
scheme are the owners and promoters of an 
inter-insurers’ concern with nominal head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., but with an 
office here for applications. 

Decrease in Fire Losses.—The companies 
are gratified to learn that the losses this year 
for the first nine months in New York have 
decreased over twenty per cent in number and 
thirty per cent in amount below the experience 
of last year. With this reduction, however, 
they have to meet an increase in other sections 
of the country, much to their discomfort. 


Exchange Holds Agreement.—The Ex- 
change has an agreement to authorize the em- 
ployment of counsel to defend the companies, 
individually and collectively, in case of any 
suit being’ brought to compel payment of com- 
missions to brokers not licensed by the Ex- 
change. This is in the line of preparation to 
defend their position that they have the right 
to refuse commissions for causes deemed im- 
portant by their own officials and committees. 
By and bye the New York Board may be 
placed in a similar position requiring defense 
in the event of public ‘adjusters denying the 
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right of the Board to refuse them recognition 
in handling losses. It is understood one or two 
of the rejected brokers are threatening to put 
on their warpaint and fight against discrimina- 
tion. 

Ww. C. Smith Elected.—Wilbur C. Smith 
has been elected assistant secretary of the 
Niagara Fire of New York, effective Novem- 
ber 1. He has been special agent in Eastern 
New York for some time. 


Curious Claim Filed.—A curious claim has 
been filed under an automobile policy issued by 
a city company covering various risks, includ- 
ing theft. This claim is for the loss of a rubber 
tire, alleged to have been stolen, It appears 
the tire worked loose and finally came off en- 
tirely without the knowledge of the chauffeur. 
According to his own report, the first he knew 
of the accident he was running on the rim of 
the wheel, but how long he could not tell. 
From testimony on the street it seems probable 
the machine ran several blocks. When he 
stopped and looked for the lost tire it was 
nowhere to be found. Because of this it seems 
likely some over-zealous person saw the tire 
without a master and appropriated it to his 
own use. The question whether this is a stolen 
tire or a missing tire which cannot be ac- 
counted for is in process of adjustment. 


Question of Jewelry Losses.—It is now 
the rule to deny reductions on jewelry stocks 
protected by automatic sprinklers, on the basis 
of a double allowance for jewelry in safes and 
the automatic sprinklers both, but it is agreed 
that the manager of the Exchange may [pro- 
mulgate special rates on such risks, based on 
all the protective features of each onc, but it 
is forbidden companies to allow any deduc- 
tions on computations made at their own 
counters, 


Fireproof Building Loss.—Another fire- 
proof building on lower Broadway has fur- 
nished a small loss upon a big insurance pay- 
able to a life company. The loss was settled 
at one hundred and sixty dollars upon an 
insurance of $3,140,000. A peculiarity in the 
final adjustment was that the life company 
cashier signed the proofs on behalf of the 
owners as well as the mortgagees, and nobody 
offered any objections. 


Large Premiums from Missouri.— A 
foreign surplus line company, whose American 
business is all done in this city, raked in about 
$10,000 in premiums from Missouri, chiefly 
from St. Louis and Kansas City agents. We 
are informed that during the past month 
ninety-five per cent of the risks were can- 
celed, and the return premiums were surpassed 
by the losses paid in May and June. 


Electric Flatirons Hazardous.—It, is com- 
mon talk that an increase of fires is noticeable 
caused by the careless use of electric flatirons, 
mostly in factories. As these useful articles 
are sold now by the thousand, and are found 
in a majority of households, it suggests that 
Notices should be sent to all persons who are 
known as possessors or users of the conveni- 
ence to observe certain easy formulated rules 
to avoid danger. 
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FIRE PREVENTION CONFERENCES IN PHILADELPHIA 





First National Fire Prevention Convention Attended by Representatives of 
Many Organizations Interested in Conservation of Life and Property 


STATE FIRE MARSHALS ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICA HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


Important Topics Considered from Varied Viewpoints—Facts and Opinions Presented Should Form 
a Foundation for Progressive Work—Co-operation of All Fire Preventive Forces Desired 


[SPECIAL REPORT BY OUR STAFF CORRESPONDENT ] 


PHILADELPHIA, October 14. — What may 
prove to be an epoch-making convention started 
on Monday last in Philadelphia. It is the 
first National Fire Prevention, and was called 
on the initiative of Powell Evans, chairman of 
the fire prevention commission of the depart- 
ment of public safety of Philadelphia. 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC SAFETY PORTER’S 
REMARKS 


On the first day considerably over 100 dele- 
gates were present from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, representing all the varied 
classes of organizations which have to do in 
any way with the loss of life and waste of 
property by fire. They gathered in the office of 
Mayor Blankenburg and were called to order by 
the director of public safety of Philadelphia 
(George D. Porter), whose apt and hospitable 
remarks not only displayed his entire sympathy 
with the fire prevention propaganda, but made 
the visitors feel perfectly at home in the City 
of Brotherly Love. 

Mr. Porter presented the following preamble 
and resolution, which were approved a~ read: 


GENERAL PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTION 


Whereas, American fire waste of life and 
property has for many years been a heavy 
burden on the whole people, and 

Whereas, The cost of fire insurance and pro- 
tection cannot materially decrease except as the 
fire waste falls, and 

Whereas, A large proportion of this fire waste 
is admittedly preventable and controllable by 
concerted State and municipal regulation, and 

Whereas, American States and municipalities 
now occupy no common ground and follow no 
common policy and have no clearing house for 
concerted uniform action to prevent and control 
fire waste (which is a common peril and ex- 
pense), 

Therefore, this National Fire Prevention Con- 
vention has been called for the following pur- 
poses: 

1. To consider the physical, moral, legal, 
legislative and administrative means to control 
and reduce fire danger to life and property in 
America (discussion of the fire insurance under- 
writing problem proper being limited to its ef- 
fective relations to the above-defined pro- 
gramme). 

2. To initiate a completely developed move- 
ment to educate the public about fire danger and 
waste; and to study, prepare, get enacted and 
continuously enforced everywhere throughout 
the country appropriate minimum legal require- 
ments to protect life and property from fire— 
by organizing municipal branches and from 
them State associations, and from them a Na- 
tional agency (preferablv through the National 
Fire Protection Association--enlarged in pur- 
pose and membership, acting through its new 
committee on public information). 


He expressed appreciation of the number and 
calibre of the delegates in attendance, and read 
regrets from President Woodrow Wilson, who, 
in his first year in office, is declining all such 
invitations. President Wilson is in harmony 
with the basic idea of the convention, and has 
no objection to heads of departments of the 
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Federal Government participating in the fire 
prevention movement. Mr. Porter spoke dif- 
fidently as to the excellent work accomplished 
by his department and ascribed all credit to 
Powell Evans for the fire preventive measures 
adopted in Philadelphia, and which have only 
been in effect for about a year. It is not antici- 
pated that any notable reduction in the number 
of fires will take place, even within three years, 
but the citizens will be gradually trained so 
that good;results will eventually be observed. 
Relatively little has yet been accomplished in 
Pennsylvania along fire prevention lines, Mr. 
Porter said, but the Fire Marshal now has ex- 
tensive authority, and this will result in putting 
Pennsylvania on a par with other States in this 
respect. After these remarks, Mr. Porter said 
he would turn the meeting over to “one who 
knows,” and Powell Evans took the chair. 


MAYOR BLANKENBURG’S WELCOME 


Chairman Evans introduced Cyrus D. Foss, 
Jr., secretary to the Mayor, who explained that 
Mayor Blankenburg was unable to be present, 
and that he really regretted that he was com- 
pelled to be absent. Mr. Foss then read an 
address on behalf of the Mayor, in which the 
latter spoke most appreciatively of the intelli- 
gent and energetic work of Messrs. Porter and 
Evans, which he characterized as being most 
promising for the welfare of the community. 
The Mayor emphasized the folly of neutralizing 
natural advantages by careless waste. He said 
that conditions in this country are now more 
closely approximating those in Europe, calling 
for a greater carefulness and economy to sup- 
plement the generosity of nature. 


CHAIRMAN POWELL EVANS’ ADDRESS 


Powell Evans joined in the welcome extended 
by Messrs. Blankenburg and Porter, and ex- 
pressed his realization of the time and expense 
involved in this convention, and the belief that 
its proceedings will prove an index to which the 
inquirer may turn who wishes to learn what one 
has to do to cover the necessities of fire pre- 
vention. He recited the work accomplished by 
the fire prevention commission in Philadelphia, 
whose officials and people have aspirations for 
knowledge and efficiency. However, he left it 
to the visitors to form their own conclusions 
as to the results already attained. He felt that 
it was a fortunate thing for a citizen to be able 
to give his efforts for the good of the city when 
a need exists, and there is reason to hope that 
the efforts put forth will be crowned with suc- 
cess, 

Mr. Evans explained that the various speakers 
had been invited to frankly state their own 
views upon the topics assigned, which has been 
done. As to his own position, he said that he had 
tried to be absolutely fair and impartial in 
everything connected with the fire prevention 
work, though he has been accused of being so 
imbued with fire prevention ideas as to see mat- 
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ters only from that standpoint. His chief con- 
tention was that the fire waste should be at- 
tacked by government officials, particularly 
those of municipalities. He then read an in- 
teresting and instructive address, in which he 
set forth his views: 


REASONS FOR CALLING THE CONVENTION 


The general preamble and resolution given in the 
invitation to this convention were intended to fully 
explain why it was called. This programme was 
planned to give a complete panoramic view of Ameri- 
can fire waste conditions, to the end that any State 
and city desiring to undertake its control and abate- 
ment might have a summary of all the things to be 
done and the governing principles and practices as to 
all these items—in the judgment of the parties to this 
convention—-which must necessarily be largely com- 
plied with to accomplish this purpose effectively. The 
subject is too important and ranges over too much 
ground in every direction for greatly detailed treat- 
ment in the time at cur disposal. Governments—State 
and municipal—and their citizens, singly or in groups, 
must work out their local solutions. f this conven- 
tion stimulates active and intefligent work in this di- 
rection—especially if it leads to measurably uniform 
and combined effort—it will have accomplished its 
main purpose. No specially new information is 
claimed; but the point of view as a whole, and the 
arrangement and totalizing of the problem, may prove 
useful, The consideration of this programme by con- 
ferrees representing so widely and strongly all inter- 
ests of the country concerned cannot but ‘shed new 
light on the subject of American fire waste, and arouse 
public interest in the fight against it. This programme 
may not be the best in form or substance. It is 
merely offered as an honest effort resulting from long 
study to serve as a basis for debating all phases of an 
odaitedly urgent and tremendons social and economic 
evil. 

Fire waste is as old as life. It has always been con- 
sidered measurably necessary, Its cost has for many 
years—virtually throughout the civilized world, with- 
out limit even to national boundaries—been distributed 
as a burden upon all the people through the medium 
of fire insurance. There is a marked difference in 
the ameunt of this waste—mnieasured per capita or on 
an insurance basis—between different nations, as well 
as between groups of nations. On the average the 
cost of fire waste and insurance in Western Europe 
is about one-tenth that in North America, due mainly 
to better building construction, more intelligent con- 
trol of occupancy, thriftier habits of the people and 
better governmental regulation of the entire subject 
abroad. 

Until quite recent years the real causes and cor- 
rections of fire waste with us have been clearly known 
and understood only by the relatively small circle of 
fire insurance underwriters and their associates. 
About ten years ago the plan of a State officer em- 
powered to investigate and regulate fire waste was 
first adopted in Massachusetts. By 1906 about half 
a dozen other States had followed suit. During the 
past five years there has been a marked awakening 
throughout all circles of the country concerning the 
size and character of fire waste in life and property, 
and the fact that it is in large part needless and pre- 
ventable, During this time forty States have installed 
Fire Marshals (or other officers with similar powers), 
and many municipalities having realized that the bulk 
of this danger and loss was in their congested areas, 
have begun to exercise police power more freely and 
intelligently through varying agencies to control and 
abate it. Of late, especially, civic and commercial 
bodies are recognizing their stake and responsibility 
in the matter, and are beginning with fast-growing 


understanding to take a determined hand in bettering” 


fire waste conditions. Insurance which distributes the 
cost of fire waste is so much a part of the whole 
question that it must now be briefly reviewed. 

The insurance world as a whole has, in_ physical 
and engineering research, rendered magnificent as- 
sistance in working out the problem of fire control. 
as a business proposition of conducting commercial 
fire insurance underwriting at a profit—insurance is 
procurable on properly located, constructed, protected, 
occupied and managed property in America at low 
final cost—on the one hand from the factory insur- 
ance associations (groups of certain stock insurance 
companies), and from certain individual stock insur- 
ance companies which specialize in the insurane and 
reinsurance of such selected risks, at low fixed charges; 
and, on the other hand, from the associated factory 
mutual fire insurance companies (mill mutuals) on low 
mutual charges determined by the final net co-oper- 
ative loss. 

Much farm and village property is insured in nu- 
merous small rural mutual companies throughout the 
country. The mill mutuals operate through a central 
inspection bureau, aided by a laboratory for the study 
and determination of physical standards—both in Bos- 
ton. They, as well as the stock factory insurance 
associations, are specially active in spreading the doc- 
trine of fire prevention in all its phases, and hence are 
able to conduct continuously profitable underwriting 
at net final charges of from five to ten cents per $100. 
Such insurance is all done without commissions to 
agents and brokers. Insurance in the United States 
covers about $35.000,000,000 of property—about eighty 
per cent of which is stock insurance averaging a rate 
of approximately one per cent per annum. 

The bulk of city property is stock insured at flat 
rates. These rates are determined by the application 
of an automatic universal rate schedule, based on the 
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ideal building for its respective occupancy on an ideal 
location, which is modified by the local rate condi- 
tions (fixed by the local stock underwriting board hav- 
ing jurisdiction) and further modified by the condition 
of the property itself (ascertained through surveys by 
the same local board). 

Many of these local boards have, especially in recent 

ears, displayed commendable interest and energy in 
»yroadcasting fire preventive doctrines; and the active 
managers of these have welcomed the submission of 
plans for construction and reconstruction of buildings 
in advance for fire pievention and protection criticism 
—all of which is admirable work. Others, however, 
are so influenced by the agent and broker element in 
their membership as to be indifferent to this aim. 
_ The total personnel of all these interweaving boards 
is so great, however, and the views and purposes so 
varying, that no fixed general policy is yet in evi- 
dence on their part as a whole to exercise their best 
knowledge, experience and influence to prevent fire 
waste to the practical limits possible. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters (New 
York) is the central stock body which speaks for the 
policy of the stock insurance interests. It*> operates 
the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. (Chicago), for 
the detailed physical study and determination of fire 
appliances (standards of devices) in general co-oper- 
ation with the Mutual Laboratory (Boston); and does 
much good publicity work. 

The National Fire Protection Association (which 
numbers in its active membership all the stock and 
mutual boards, bureaus, associations, etc., as well as a 
large and growing number of engineering and trades 
associations of national scope), combines the general 
engineering opinion of the country on the physical 
facts relating to fire danger, and formulates the stand- 
ard rules and requirements (standards of practice) to 
control fire hazard of every description promulgated 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters for the 
guidance of its associated local boards. Copies of 
these standards are procurable by any one from these 
bodies. 

The National Fire Protective Association is the best 
equipped organization in existence to-day in expe- 
rience on the subject of fire waste and its control, and 
the most altruistic and progressive of these formed 
in large part of insurance representatives, It is grow- 
ing more and more representative of all the interests 
of the country touching this problem. It has been an 
active force in the past in spreading the general doc- 
trine of fire prevention and promises in the near 
future to become a much more effective influence in 
this propaganda, ° 

he twenty-five odd State fire preventive associa- 
tions in as many States, composed almost entirely of 
insurance personnel, are also doing excellent work in 
fire preventive inspections and public education. 

So far in this country almost every fire safeguard 
has been a matter of voluntary adoption. Too much 
liberty has been left to the rindividual about construct- 
ing, protecting, equipping, occupying and managing 
gy 3 Pete suit his greed, ignorance, indifference 
or shiftlessness—thus permitting a frightful loss in 
life and property, resulting in a constant heavy and 
largely useless waste in both to the whole people. 

The bulk of insurance influence to date has exerted 
itself in: . 

1. A protest in general terms against fire waste. 

2. The preparation of physical “standards” usable 
to control the evil. 

8. <A system of underwriting which as a rule penal- 
izes bad conditions only by charging a high rate on 
such bad conditions (which are discovered by con- 
stant inspection) and limiting the amount of such risks 
written. Most of this bulk underwriting is done 
through agents and brokers, now claimed to be too 
highly paid and inadequately regulated, whose influ- 
ence is baneful to the extent that both on the aver- 
age are merely eager to do the largest business at 
the highest commission, and hence are not interested 
in property loss as owner or irsurer. 

Losses, when they occur, are usually settled through 
adjusters, who also need more regulation—as recent 
arson cases in New York and Chicago have disclosed. 
In the main the aim of the large majority of insur- 
ance underwriters is to make their business profitable. 
This end is best attained by collecting the largest 
gross premiums and saving at least half of these by 
skillful business management—the method being a 
continued process of Jeaving property largely as it is 
found or alleged, charging the highest obtainable rate, 
distributing the risk, paying good agents and brokers 
liberally for securing such contracts (averaging over 
20 per cent of the gross premiums) and taking chances 
on fire loss, without any special provision for the life 
hazard, Abundant evidence may be found to substan- 
tiate the fairness of this statement: In the Report of 
the Illinois Fire Insurance Commission to the Senate 
and House of Representatives, January 4, 1911; the 
Report of the Joint Committee of the Senate and 
Assembly of the State of New York, February 1, 1911; 
the Report on Examination of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange to the State of New York, July 21, 
1918, and the Report on Incendiarism in New York 
City by Joseph Johnson, Fire Commissioner, Decem- 
ber 31, 1912. All these reports are readily procur- 
able and shouid be carefully studied by all interested. 
It may be properly stated here, however, that there 
is no more inherent reason why the insurance personnel 
should fight fire waste unless to its best interest than 
applies to all other good citizens of like experience. 
It is the duty of the State to all its citizens to reason- 
ably regulate this common danger. : ‘ 

Such is the bare outline of the machinery, physical 
and commercial, which insures property against fire in 
America, Almost all we know about the physical en- 


gineering control of fire danger has been originated 
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and brought tc its present perfection through the me- 
dium of insurance engineers. It is enough at this 
date if sufficiently widely known and applied to be 
fully ninety per cent efficient, hence we should now 
center our attention on applying it adequately. It 
must be clear why under these loosely controlling con- 
ditions we have so much fire waste of life and prop- 
erty in America. How can anyone question the con- 
clusion that society should now fully measure and 
reckon with this common and largely controllable dan- 
ger to life and property, and sternly and effectively 
take the situation in hand ail over the country through 
appropriate legal regulation, both for humanitarian 
and economic reasons? My _ book, “Fire Waste,” 
elaborates the above position in a progressive series 
of essays which years ago forecasted this convention, 
_ Fire, the cause of all this trouble, is always local 
in origin, Under our governmental system the State 
is the unit of local control and can in turn regulate its 
cities and country districts; and so we must look to a 
sum total-—-uniform as nearly as may be—of_ State 
action, imposed in turn over all of the area of each, 
if we are to eliminate the bulk of American fire waste, 
Progress in this matter in a few States and cities does 
not bring reasonable or adequate relief. Large and 
wide betterment must be achieved to produce an aver- 
age proper reduction in life and property waste, and 
in the cost of insurance and public fire protection. 

With this experience, and these views, and my rela- 
tion to the present efficient and progressive municipal 
government of Philadelphia, J arranged this conven- 
tion—to gather at one time and place a strong repre- 
sentation of ihe three great parties to this problem, 
viz.: 

1. Representatives of National, State and municipal 
governnients, 

2, Representatives of insurance buyers in the aggre- 
gate (civic, labor and business associations). 

3. Representatives of insurance sellers in the aggre- 
gate (insurance associations and companies). 

The pee and tentative resolutions were—as 
stated before—formulated to discuss every element 
entering into the problem, particularly from the prac- 
tical legislative and administrative viewpoints. Every 
effort has been made to pass this in review before as 
wide a range of co-operative criticism—both in interest 
and geographically—as was able to participate in the 
conventun. There was some doubt in the minds of 
the insurance personnel as to the final purpose of this 
convention, but this doubt was solved to their satis- 
faction as is indicated by the National Fire Prevention 
Association correspondence incorporated in the pro- 
gramme. 

The proposed papers and discussions cover the five 
main physical considerations as to fire danger, viz.: 

Location, construction, protection, equipment and 
occupancy, in proper logical order—first considered 
individually and second generically (from the com- 
munity standpoint), in each case—this accounting for 
the first ten topics. The remaining five topics embrace 
the, general problems affecting the foregoing. 


There being no further business at the first 


session, the meeting adjourned to meet at the 
Bellevue-Stratford hotel at 2 P. M. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT’S DEMONSTRATION 


A demonstration of the effectiveness of the 
fire department brought forth many words of 
praise from visiting chiefs and others. An 
alarm was sent in which called several engine 
and truck companies, watertowers and _ high- 
pressure hose wagons, and in a few minutes 4 
dozen streams were deluging the streets in the 
vicinity of the City Hall, some of the streams 
reaching a height of 225 feet. 


EXPLANATION BY MR. EVANS 


At the Monday afternoon session, Chairman 
Evans explained his plan to publish the proceed- 
ings of the convention in a book or pamphlet, 
which, he calculated, would contain 300 to 400 
pages, and for which he wished to secure ad- 
vertisements which he hoped would not only 
cover the publication expense but provide a 
nucleus wherewith to start the fire prevention 
movement on its way. 


W. S. McDOWELL ON “LEGAL PHASE” 


Under the general head of ‘‘Location’”’ (ex- 
posure hazard), W. S. McDowell of Pittsburg, 4 
lawyer, and secretary of the commission for re- 
vision of building laws, took up the question, 
“Have you a legal right to do what is to be 
done?” He said that civilization imposes 
burdens, but also distributes the loads. Inter- 
esting comparisons were made of the degrees of 
responsibility resting upon propertyowners be- 
cause of fires starting in their premises in the 
United States and in European countries. For 
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illustration, in France the having of a fire cre- 
ates a presumption of negligence on the part 
of the party in whose premises it occurs. Not 
so in this country. Mr. McDowell dwelt upon 
th: extent of the police power inherent in the 
State, and held that further and more stringent 
legislation and regulation are needed, and that 
there is ample power vested in the Government 
to abate nuisances, ineludine the fire hazard. 


' The continual threat of injury gives the right 


to take legal measures to prevent it. Aside 
from those due to moral hazard, he claimed that 
most fires are preventable and can be classified 
as being due to negligence Fire limit laws 
have been held to be valid i~d ‘‘reasonable” re- 
quirements for the preservation of life and the 
prevention of fire are upheld in the courts. 
Property must not be pernicious to neighbors 
and the public generally. The requirement of 
auxiliary fire preventive or extingvishing ap- 
paratus, fire escapes, etc., are regarded as being 
on the same basis as ordinances prescribing 
sewer connections and are legal if necessary to 
preserve life. 
DISCUSSION 

Among those who participated in the discus- 
sion of Mr. McDowell’s paper were: Wm. Guerin 
of the New York Fire Prevention Bureau; C. H. 
Cole, Fire Commissioner of Boston; C. M. God- 
dard, of the New England Insurance Exchange, 
Boston; C. W. Killan, architect, Boston, Ralph 
Barstow, Rochester; G. W. Aurich, Philadelphia, 
and Edwin Clark, chief of the Bureau of Building 
Inspection, Philadelphia. The net result was the 
opinion that the installation of protective ap- 
paratus, including automatic sprinklers, can be 
properly required by law. 


W. F. BALLINGER ON “PHYSICAL PHASES” 


Touching upon the same general subject of 
(‘unit’) exposure hazards, W. F. Ballinger, 
Philadelphia, engineer and architect, laid stress 
upon certain physical phases thereof, chiefly in 
connection with business and manufacturing 
buildings. He listed many dangerous proper- 
ties, warned against congested districts, open 
wells and poor construction, and then treated 
such safeguards as wired grlass windows, shut- 
ters, cutting up large areas and the use of auto- 
matic sprinklers, giving preference to the last. 
While granting that, theoretically, outer walls 
should have as few openings as possible, he 
argued that there is a great demand for sun- 
light in Lusiness buildinzs, which must be met. 
He advocated the use of high-wired glass win- 
dows with top lights stationary. The aim should 
be to protect buildings so that fires shall be 
confined to the structure in which they originate. 

In this connection G. M. Robertson of San 
Francisco told of a building in that city which 
was well protected by fireproof doors and shut- 
ters, all of which were closed, except one, at 
the time of the conflagration. That one open- 
ing, however, let in the fire which gutted the 
building. 

There was further discussion of the relative 
merits of wired glass windows and tin-covered 
shutters, etc., in which H. W. Troth, Camden; 
C. W. Whyler, Cleveland; Wm. Guerin, .Edwin 
Clark, W. F. Ballinger, E. P. Stover, New 
Haven; C. H. Cole, Elliot Middleton, Memphis, 
and Gorham Daria, Boston, took part. The 
limit of area of wired glass windows; the mak- 
ing of windows so that people could escape 
through them, and radiation of heat were 
among the particular points discussed. Cement 
blocks also developed varying views as to their 
fire-resisting qualities. The following resolu- 
tion was then moved and carried: 
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It is the sense of this convention that fire is 
always local, originating from a definite cause 
in a definite property on a definite location; 
hence every building in reasonable relation to 
its size, character, use and the congestion of 
its location should be so constructed as to pre- 
vent the passage of fire from within to with- 
out and vice versa. 


ZONES OF DANGER 


Papers upon this subject were read by Edwin 
Clark, chief of Bureau of Building Inspection, 
Philadelphia, and Charles H. Cole, Fire Com- 
missioner of Boston. Mr. Clark thought that 
the main thing was to develop a way or means 
by which fireproof zones will automatically go 
into effect. He asserted that the right to pro- 
tect the community is evident and should be a 
matter of law. Zones of danger are created by 
congestion, and fall into four classes, viz., 
those having large values and large population; 
those with large values and small population; 
those having small values and large population, 
and those with small values and small popula- 
tion. He held that explosives, etc., should not 
be allowed in congested districts, and that occu- 
pations should be safeguarded. Mr. Clark 
showed a map of Philadelphia, with various dis- 
tricts in distinctive colors. He advocated the 
division of the city, between the Delaware and 
Schuylkill rivers, into two districts by means 
of a fireproof belt, thus reducing the conflagra- 
tion hazard. Frame buildings along the water- 
fronts should be prohibited. He suggested the 
enactment of a law providing that when values 
reach, say, $250,000 per acre, the area must be 
made fireproof. 

Mr. Cole then predicted that we are about to 
see the public aroused from its lethargy in re- 
gard to the fire waste, the gravity of which few 
realize. He suggested a method of classifying 
buildings in eight general divisions. He took 
the ground that danger zones, or fire areas, are 
now laid out arbitrarily and with too little con- 
sideration, and that they should precede de- 
velopment rather than await it. Every city 
should have a building code, all roofs should be 
incombustible, and the height of buildings should 
be limited to 125 feet. All cities, he believed, 
should adopt a uniform limit of floor areas, and 
should have high-pressure water service. Mr. 
Cole suggested segregating lumber yards and 
other hazardous businesses. 

Mr. Guerin thought that Mr. Cole’s last pro- 
position was like going to Heaven—difficult and 
uncertain. He asked, ‘“‘How are you going to 
do it?” He did not believe that the police 
power of the Government was sufficient to war- 
rant telling a man he cannot do business in a 
certain district. If a man wanted to manufac- 
ture dynamite in the heart of the city of Phila- 
delphia, and could safeguard the business, he 
could not be prevented from doing so. Mr. 
Guerin thought the zone system impracticable. 
Mr. Clark said that the Fire Marshal shall have 
almost unlimited power, and Mr. Cole stated 
that the manufacture of explosives in Massa- 
chusetts is regulated by a licensing system. 
F. E. Cabo of Boston advised the meeting that 
the Supreme Court of the United States had up- 
held the power of Government to limit height 
of buildings and to specify the classes of build- 
ings that can be erected. A. Crawford said that 
the power of a municipality to divide its terri- 
tory into zones had been sustained in court, and 
advised that officials do not hesitate to execute 
any such ordinances. Powell Evans cited the 
case of a bad oil fire, following which the 
owners desired to rebuild. There was nothing 
in the law to prevent rebuilding, but they would 
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net be permitted to again carry on their hazard- 
ous business in the new buildings. Mr. Killan 
showed that there is too much confusion as to 
control of building operations, and it should be 
simplified. Architects have been criticised for 
planning unsafe buildings, but they do it to 
suit the owners. They described a well-known 
department store as ‘‘an idiotic fire-trap,” and 
said that the owner knew better, but ‘didn’t 
care a d——.”’ Mr. Guerin thought that the 
lawyers should frame a zone law which would 
withstand criticism. Ole O. Roe of Iowa felt 
that those charged with the administration 
of the laws should not be too timid on the score 
of what the courts might do. The trend of de- 
cisions is toward the protection of life and 
property, and what would have been held un- 
reasonable twenty-five years ago the courts will 
now decide to be reasonable. They would go to 
great length in sustaining better building laws, 
etc. He claimed that Mr. Cole’s remarks as to 
requirements in large cities would apply equally 
well to smaller ones, and that they should build, 
for a year, but for a thousamd years. ‘America 
is here to \say.”’ 

The German zoning system was discussed by 
Mr. Barstow of Rochester and Mr. Crawford. In 
effect, it provides certain districts for partic- 
ular occupations, and grades zones by the num- 
ber of houses to the acre and the distance from 
the center of the city. Mr. Crawford advocated 
wide streets and parkways as good fire breaks. 
Mr. Betts of Philadelphia believed that lumber 
yards should be centrally located, but safe- 
guarded; and Mr. Cole said that Boston had 
had a sad experience with lumber yards, and 
that they should by surrounded by fire walls. 

The following resolution was then adopted, and 
the meeting adjourned until Tuesday morning: 

It is the sense of this convention that popu- 
lous communities should be divided into danger 
zones, whereby rules reasonably limiting, defin- 
ing and regulating the presence, form and use 
of property may be legally imposed, with due 


regard for the present and near prospective con- 
gestion of life and property in such areas. 


H. F. J. PORTER ON “BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION” 


Devoting most of his attention to the subject 
of fire escapes, H. F. J. Porter, engineer and 
secretary of the Efficiency Society, New York, 
on Tuesday made an excellent argument in favor 
of the use of the fire (division) walls as the 
best means of preserving life in buildings which 
are occupied by many people. He analyzed the 
utility and dangers of various classes of fire 
escapes, but demonstrated that the best results 
would be attained by the division of buildings 
into sections by fire walls, with the installation 
of independent elevators and stairways on both 
sides of such walls. There should be at least 
two openings in each wall, as far apart as pos- 
sible, and properly protected by fire doors. 
With this arrangement Mr. Porter claimed that 
the part of a building on one side of such a 
wall could be emptied of three hundred people 
in one minute. “Mr. Porter enlarged upon the 
advantages of the bisectional building, and re- 
ferred to its applicability to hospitals and pub- 
lic buildings. 


H. W. FOSTER’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Foster gave it as his opinion that division 
walls plus elevators and stairways offer the 
safest and best solution of the problem of 
safety, but it is difficult to get propertyowners 
to so improve their premises. He would be 
enthusiastically liberal with other people’s 
money in such ways if he had the opportunity. 
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He does not understand how some of the build- 
ings which are virtually vertical shafts can es- 
cape a holacaust which would make the Iroquois 
tragedy a second-rate affair. All elevator shafts 
and stairways should be completely enclosed. 
The cost of this would not be prohibitive. It 
should be possible for people to remain in the 
upper stories of a fireproof building while a fire 
was in progress below. In many cases vertical 
openings accelerate fire and act as mediums for 
the spread of fire. Shutters are not as good 
window protection for windows as wired glass 
windows, because people would not shut them 
in emergencies. Most existing fire escapes of 
the outside skeleton variety Mr. Foster classed 
as “‘griddles’’ on which people trying to escape 
are grilled. He advocated stationary windows 
where fire escapes pass. He went so far as to 
say that if automatic sprinklers were installed, 
division walls and other’ protective devices 
could be left out. In a recent fire several lives 
were lost which Mr. Foster believed could have 
been saved had the owner of the property de- 
stroyed installed an automatic sprinkler system 
at a cost of $1200. He also stated that the in- 
surance saving in this case would have been 
$300 yearly—an excellent return on the invest- 
ment. A sprinkler system, Mr. Foster claims, 
is the one best life-saver, just as it is the one 
best property-saver, and can go a long way in 
doing away with the need for other safety 
measures. 


JOHN P. JACKSON’S PAPER 


In the absence of Mr. Jackson, his paper was 
read by Mr. Evans. It described dangeroug con- 
ditions in a textile factory, and held architects 
responsible for many defects in construction 
which added to the hazards. He also approved 
the use of automatic sprinklers. 

There was a considerable discussion of the 
bisectional plan of safeguarding buildings, the 
preponderance of opinion favoring fire walls or 
partitions as a means of saving lives as well 
as property. Even a relatively light wall, or a 
partition, wholly or partly of wired glass, might 
hold back a fire long enough to permit the es- 
cape of the inmates of the building. Chief 
Guerin of New York considered only a solid 
wall, without doors or other breaks, as accept- 
able. He cited New York cases in which ele- 
vator doors were blocked open, illustrating the 
uncertainty of depending on the human factor. 


R. P. MILLER ON “PROPERTY HAZARD” 


In the absence of Rudolph P. Miller, superin- 
tendent of buildings of Manhattan, New York, 
his paper was read by Mr. Evans. Mr. Miller 
holds that fire safety is an important as struc- 
tural safety, and that only fire-resistive mate- 
rials should be used everywhere. No wood 
should be permitted in the interiors of commer- 
cial and public buildings, and it should be for- 
bidden under certain conditions. Mill construc- 
tion had been successful because of care in de- 
sign. Mr. Miller believes that wired glass is 
better than tin shutters, except, perhaps, where 
radiation might be harmful. 

The discussion which followed was partici- 
pated in by Messrs. Porter, Clark, Woolson, 
Holt, Ballinger, Goddard, McDevitt and Mason, 
and reverted to the dividing-wall question. The 
circumstances likely to arise in case of fire in 
a building where many people were employed 
were gone into quite extensively, and the con- 


sensus of opinion was that the old-style ekeleton,.. Mariani, Killan, Plack and Woolson as a com- 


fire escape on the outside of buildings is un- 
worthy of approval. Of course, there are cir- 
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cumstances under which such fire escapes are 
better than none; but, on the other hand, some 
considered that their presence led the average 
person to place a dependence upon them which 
might not be justified in case of emergency. 
The following resolution was then adopted: 


It is the sense of this convention that all 
building construction and reconstruction—having 
in view the present and near prospective con- 
gestion of its location and the range of occu- 
pancy proposed—should fully include in design, 
specification, construction and appliance ade- 
quate safeguards against danger to life and 
property. All buildings should be required by 
law to be fitted with adequate fire exits and 
escapes proportioned to their human occupancy 
in accord with reasonable exit tests. Outside 
fire escapes are deemed the least desirable of 
all forms. 


The resolution was adopted as above after the 
question of fire exits had been thoroughly 
threshed out. The idea of the last sentence was 
to prevent people from thinking that the skel- 
eton fire escapes were looked upon by experts 
with approval, as there are many city officials 
who even now demand their use. 

Mr. Evans took up the subject of old build- 
ings and stated that fully one-half of them 
should be remodeled. He felt that the public 
had yielded too long to property conditions. 


ADDRESS OF F. M. DRAKE 


F. M. Drake of Louisville, vice-president of 
the National Fire Protection Association, and 
who has been active in promoting fire preven- 
tion associations through the country, also 
addressed the meeting upon the building code 
question. In his section he finds it needful to 
tell people what should not be done—to give 
negative instructions—and to also persuade 
them of the need of doing anything. When the 
last is accomplished, they are willing to accept 
the standards set by experts. He. believed that 
a State code should not deal with occupancy, 
except as it relates to safety of life. He dwelt 
upon the fearful hazard to women and children, 
particularly of the thousands of moving-picture 
shows, stating that the State should deal with 
them. The citizen should be impressed with 
the ideas, in connection with safe building con- 
struction, of saving life, economic waste and 
property; of civic improvement, the enforcement 
of responsibility, the reduction of insurance 
cost, etc. 

Speaking on the topic, Mr. Goddard said that 
codes should outline general results to be 
achieved rather than details. The success of 
such laws rests with the administrative officials, 
and will turn out well if building departments 
are conducted by intelligent and fair-minded 
men. There are too many chances for favor- 
itism to allow such offices to be filled by poli- 
ticians. Altogether, the problem is a difficult 
one and might easily produce baa results. One 
of the difficulties in connection with a State 
code specifying minimum requirements is that 
one town would amplify it by local ordinances, 
and thus cause people to move to the next town 
where only the State minimum was in effect. 
Minimum requirements always become maxi- 
mum. He thought that the State should fix 
adequate requirements, and the towns accept 
them by vote. The subject is one requiring full 
consideration. Messrs. Webb, Evans, McDowell, 
Killan, Woolson, Guerin and Drake took jart in 
the discussion, which ended when Mr. Evans ap- 
pointed Messrs. Goddard, Kohn, Boyd, Drake, 


mittee to present a revised resolution at the 
afternoon session. 
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Thursday 


F. J. T. STEWART ON “PROTECTION” 


After the lunch recess, Mr. Stewart presented 
a paper, in which he considered the various 
methods adopted for detecting fires and sending 
in alarms. Among these were watchmen, auto- 
matic fire alarms or thermostats, manual 
alarms, automatic sprinkler water flow alarms 
and automatic journal alarms. He stated that 
in extinguishing fires automatic sprinklers had 
proved ninety-five per cent to ninety-eight per 
cent efficient, and that failures were due mainly 
to lack of proper maintenance. Fire pails, he 
said, extinguished more fires than any other 
single device. Other private extinguishing ap- 
pliances embraced hand chemical extinguishers, 
steam jets, standpipe and hose equipments, out- 
side sprinklers and private hydrant systems. 


H. 0. LACOUNT SPEAKS 


Mr, Lacount gave great credit to automatic 
sprinklers as having paid fabulous returns in 
the saving of life, property and business inter- 
ests, and spoke of them as guarding against 
conflagrations. While he urged a wide exten- 
sion of their use, he said that discrimination 
must be used in their installation. He also 
touched upon other topics, including the care 
of valves, the extinction of lacquer and similar 
fires, and the use of lightning rods. 


R. H. NEWBERN ON FIRE EXITS 


How to get people out of a burning building 
in an orderly and safe manner was the subject 
to which Mr. Newbern gave attention. He 
spoke of fire drills, of which there are two kinds, 
one designed to get employees out of a build- 
ing, and one for the purpose of teaching em- 
ployees how to get others out. Drills must be 
strict,.to be effective. Theater attendants 
should be trained to allay panics. Mr. Newbern 
also gave some rules for the conduct of private 
fire brigadés. 

Quite a discussion ensued on drills, which led 
to one on the use and size of hose in private 
equipments. Some contended that 214-inch hose 
was too heavy and the stream too strong for 
amateurs, while others told of good work done 
and intimated that a smaller stream would be 
useless in many cases. Among the participants 
in this debate were Messrs. Porter, Cabot, Bar- 
ton, Troth, Steeb, Gasser, Veille, Vogel, Boyd, 
Lacount, Ring, Hatch, Barstow and Holt. The net 
result was the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion: 


It is the sense of this convention that— 

(a) Every building—for its own safety and 
that of its contents in life and property—should 
be fitted reasonably, with respect to its location, 
character and use, with proper mechanical aids 
to discover, alarm and extinguish fire and to re- 
sist lighting; and 

(b) The occupants of every building should 
be reasonably educated regarding the physical 
structure thereof and how to leave same in a 
quick and orderly manner, and be organized 
reasonably to fight fire therein. 


The committee on building codes then re- 
ported the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 


It is the sense of this convention that— 

(a) All peiins construction and reconstruc- 
tion should be under Government control, State 
or local; to the end that the greatest safety for 
the greatest number for the present and future 
should be assured; and 

(b) A State building code, with requirements 
which local governing bodies may raise but not 
lower by local enactment, said requirements to 
be enforced by proper governmental machinery 
over all of each and every State, and 

(c) That the classification of building con- 
struction is entirely one of relative ability to 
resist attacks by fire, and therefore in all build- 
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ing codes the term “fireproof” should be re- 
placed by “‘fire-resistive,’’ and that’ ordinary 
frame construction should be classed as ‘“‘com- 
bustible,” and that the National Fire Preven- 
tion Association be requested to recommend ap- 
proved standards for fire-resistive construction, 
which may be used by States and municipalities 
in their respective building codes. 

F. H. Wentworth brought up the subject of 
hydrant fittings and hose couplings, which the 
National Fire Prevention Association ig trying 
to get standardized. Mr. Mason told of fifty 
variations in sizes in 270 Ohio cities, with some- 
times two sizes in the same city. 

The connecting of automatic sprinkler equip- 
ments with street service was also. dis- 
cussed, and interesting facts and opinions 
were contributed by Messrs. Mason, Evans, 
Gasser, Wortham, Dana, Reed, Morris, Rob- 
ertson, Hexamer and Cole. Mr. Morris said 
automatic sprinklers are the best known means 
of safeguarding property and life, and that the 
safety of any city, in a congested district, may 
lie with sprinklers. The use of sprinklers 
should be encouraged, and the high-pressure 
service utilized in supplying them. Numerous 
arguments were presented on this latter point, 
pro and con. 

The following resolution was then adopted, 
and the meeting adjourned until Wednesday 
morning. 

It is the sense of this convention that— 

(a) All communities need physically a sure 
water supply, adequate in source and distribu- 
tion, for public fire protection—broadly usable 
by citizens for private fire protection, under the 
least onerous terms—also adequate modern fire- 
fighting apparatus with proper personnel to 
operate same; also an adequate alarm system— 
all proportionate to the character, area and 
population of each community; and 

(b) All fire-fighting forces should be efficiently 
organized in enduring form, under legal control 
and discipline when possible; their morale ‘and 
requirements should be high and solely in- 
fluenced by good of the service considerations; 
and the training should be constant and ade- 
quate for efficient fire-fighting and fire pre- 
vention inspection and the purchase and main- 
tenance of valuable special mechanical appa- 


ratus. 
FIRE MARSHALS’ MEETING 


The eighth annual convention of the Fire 
Marshals Association of North America was 
held on Friday and Saturday of last week at 
Philadelphia with a large attendance from all 
sections of the country. One of the principal 
speakers of the closing day was Commissioner 
James R. Young of North Carolina, who de- 
clared that education and action should be the 
war cry in the fire prevention crusade. Among 
those who read papers at the convention were: 
D. B. Sharp of Columbus, Ohio, on “‘Office Forms 
and Systems,” and by S. BE. Crans of South Da- 
kota, on ‘Co-operation and Fire Prevention 
Association.” The different delegates gave their 
experience with “‘firebugs.” The following of- 
ficers were elected: 

President—Ole O. Roe, Iowa. 

Vice-president—J. W. Blount, Maine. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Clem P. Host, Wisconsin. 

Executive Committee—J. L. Baldwin, Pennsyl- 
vania, and C. E. Keller, Minnesota. 





Hearing on Connecticut Fire Merger 

Commissioner Burton Mansfield -of the ‘Con- 
necticut Insurance Department has set Tuesday 
Morning, October 28, as the date for the hear- 
ing on the protest filed by Newton C. Brainard, 
a stockholder of the Connecticut Fire of Hart- 
ford, against the merger of that company with 
the Pheenix, also of Hartford. The merger will 
be held up until a decision is reached by the 
Commissioner. 
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LOCAL FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS MEET 





Notable Gathering from All Sections of the Country in Eighteenth 
Annual Convention at Cincinnati 





RECOMMENDS ADMISSION OF CASUALTY AND SURETY AGENTS 





Also That Name Be Changed to National Association of Local Agents—Casualty and Surety Agents 
Meet—Committees Appointed to Confer on Subject 


[SPECIAL REPORT BY OUR STAFF CORRESPONDENT ] 


CINCINNATI, October 14.—The eighteenth 
annual convention of the National Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents was opened at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, at 2.45 o’clock to-day. Presi- 
dent James H. Southgate of Durham, N. C., pre- 
sided. After a few words employed to quiet the 
assembly, numbering about 450 agents, Mr. 
Southgate introduced as the first speaker J. M. 
Decamp, manager of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe of Liverpool. 

Mr. Decamp, who with Dennis F. Cass, direc- 
tor of Public Safety of Cincinnati, was seated 
on the convention rostrum with President 
Southgate, arose, and in brief spoke along the 
following lines: 

“Cincinnati, you know,” he said, “is the home 
of the first steam fire engine in the United 
States, and it gives me great pleasure to wel- 
come you to this city with that warmth which 
savors of Southern hospitality, owing to our 
borderland position. 

“The fire insurance business has been an evo- 
lution. Fifty years ago those who to-day be- 
lieve in a lower rate for sprinklered risks were 
its stoutest opponents.” After speaking of fire 
prevention generally, Mr. Decamp returned to 
his welcome in closing and doubly thanked the 
association for having selected Cincinnati as 
the theater for its eighteenth annual convention. 

Dennis F. Cass, Director of Public Safety of 
Cincinnati, was the next speaker. . 

Mr. Cass said: ‘‘Cincinnati is now highly in- 
terested in fire prevention. Fire means waste. 
We, as one of many cities, support a large fire 
department. We wish to cut down the cost of 
maintaining these departments, and the most 
effective way is prevention. Inspection is one 
method employed here and it has undoubtedly 
had some effect. It shows where improvements 
in buildings are needed, but education of the 
public as individuals can alone make this 
knowledge effective. Agents should co-operate 
with municipal officers in spreading the knowl- 
edge and in making it effective by refusing in- 
surance to those whose property is hazardous.”’ 

Mr. Montrose, president of the Florida asso- 
ciation, gave a report of the organization at the 
request of President Southgate, as also did 
President Livingston of the Michigan associa- 
tion. 

The report of the executive committee was 
then rendered by Chairman C. F. Hildreth. 

The sole agency plan of conducting the fire 
insurance business was recommended as the 
ideal form. The effect of underwriters’ agencies 
was repudiated as being detrimental to the 
business. 

A review of the mid-winter meeting was 
given, due attention being paid to the Missouri 
rate cut, causing an embargo of four months’ 
duration. Considering the widespread attention 
given workmen’s compensation in the United 
States and considering the unity of interest be- 
tween casualty and fire insurance agents, Mr. 
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Hildreth continued: ‘‘The executive committee 
recommends a change in name of the associa- 
tion to the National Association of Local Un- 
derwriters, in order that others, such as cas- 
ualty agents, might be included under the asso- 
ciation. As casualty agents during the evening 
of October 13 had organized an association to 
be known as The National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Agents by electing Wade 
Fenser of Chicago, president, and had appointed 
during the morning of October 14a committee 
of seven to confer with the National Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents, Mr. Hildreth 
made a motion that a committee be appointed 
to take this matter up. 

President Southgate appointed the following 
committee: C. F. Hildreth, G. D. Markham, A. 
W. Neal, E. S. Cowles, J. A. Robinson, Mr. 
Manson and C. H. Woodworth. 

Casualty agents by motion were then given 
the floor. A. C. E. Stimson of Massachusetts 
offered the following resolution: 

“The Massachusetts Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents, at its annual convention, 
ratify and endorse the réquest of its executive 
committee, viz.: 

“Recommending that the National Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents at its annual 
convention in Cincinnati, amend its constitution 
whereby agents of liability, casualty and surety 
companies may be admitted to membership and 
its name changed to the National Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents.” 

Captain Conway of the Salvage Corps was in- 
troduced in eloquent language as the last 
speaker by President Southgate. Briefly he sur- 
veyed the fire insurance business as being so 
vast and said that no wonder legislative wrongs 
have been introduced in various States. He 
placed $250,000,000 as being part of the yearly 
waste attributable to arson and incendiarism 
alone. The agent, he said, is the one who 
knows most intimately the character of the as- 
sured, and it is his duty to demand careful 
selection when he insures, for his reputation 
is dependent thereon. 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS 


The annual address of President James H. 
Southgate was a stirring one and was enthusi- 
astically received. Before entering into the de- 
tails of his recent Western tour, he took occa- 
sion to say in connection with the New England 
Round Up that the association would have a 
membership of more than 10,000 if it were as 
well organized throughout the country as in 
those States. He then reviewed the year, and 
said that out of the 400 local agents’ organiza- 
tions there are seventy-five affiliated with the 
National body. On the subject of underwriters’ 
agencies he said, in part: 

The National Association, as an organization, and 
its officials, as individuals, have done all within their 
power to assist in solving this momentous problem. 


Our association is the only one that has declared 
underwriters’ agencies to be dual agencies. It is the 
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only one that has requisted its members to prefer sole 
agency companies in the placing of business, 

The efforts of the local associations and company 
organizations to sulve the problem by various methods 
of discrimination have each and ail proved unsatis- 
factory and unsuccessful, But one suggestion has 
been made, which seemed to promise a real remedy, 
viz.—incorporation and capitalization of underwriters’ 
agencies. It seems to be quite generally acknowledged 
to-day that such a solution will be more satisfactory 
than any other, and, in fact, a definite movement has 
taken place among the insurance commissioners to 
— cgislation which will tend to bring this re- 
sult, 


CENTRALIZATION OF LARGE LINES 


During the year the attention of the administration 
was brought quite forcibly to the changes going on in 
the fire insurance business through consolidation of 
industries and consequent changes in the method of 
going insurance. The centralization of financial con- 
trol in the so-called “trusts” and municipal service 
corporations, has naturally tended to bring the large 
city brokers in closer touch with those who have been 
placing the insurance, and agents, in consequence, 
whose livelihood often, in considerable measure has 
depended upon the placing of these lines, have been 
seriously menaced. Coupled with this has grown up 
a degree of competition among the larger companies 
which seems to have a tendency to strengthen the hold 
of the large vity broker as compared with that of the 
local agent. When coupled with this, we have the 
multiplication of agency appointments and_ constant 
splitting up of the local units, with reduced commis- 
sions for improved risks, the future of the local agents 
becomes a matter of concern to members of this or- 
ganization, 


President Southgate asked that the members 
pay strict attention to the by-laws, in an effort 
to have local associations handle grievances in- 
stead of passing them up to the National body, 
unless, of course, the local organization deems 
it necessary to do so. Tle questions which 
come before the National body are so numerous 
that they cannot be given the proper consider- 
ation. The question of admitting casualty 
agents to membership was then entered into, 
and he said, in part: 


All this we must appreciate and consider and give 
heed if we can to the cry for help from our Brothers 
who are cpeaty interested in casualty branches. On 
the other hand, we must ask them to give due con- 
sideration to our own situation; to the fact that the 
Naticnal Fire Agents’ organization is still in its in- 
fancy, that its work is far from perfected, that it is 
dealing with stupendous pes for which it is as 
yet inadequately equipped, that its officers and mem- 
bers have for years devoted the best of their time and 
energy and ability to building up and strengthening 
this national organigation; that through their care and 
fidelity and judgment ard enterprise the brick and 
mortar in the foundations of this organization have 
been deeply laid to endure beyond doubt for many 

ears to come. There is in this organization, there- 
fore, not only a concrete living force, but a permanent 
structure. Undoubtedly our brethren of the casualty 
business could help us if they would. We have need 
of their time, we have need of their efforts, of their 
suppoft in the fundamental principles of the fire 
agency business for which we stand. 

We do not believe that our brethren of the casualty 
husiness can ask us to assume larger responsibilities 
unless they are willing, not only to stand with us in 
the enforcement of our principles, but to take hold 


and assist us to enlarge the structure of this organi-~ 


zation so that we moe’ be better equipped to handle 
our fire insurance problems, which, after all, are just 
as much the problems of the casualty agents as they 
are our own. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


The, committee on legislation, of which Geo. 
D. Markham of St. Louis is chairman, has gath- 
ered information as to the activities along 
legislative lines of the various State organiza- 
tions. The committee reported an unmistakable 
drift towards laws to control rate discrimina- 
tion and the passage of anti-rebate and agents’ 
licensing laws. The reports indicated har- 
monious co-operation between companies, field 
men and association agents in nearly every 
State. Some of the essential features of the 
year’s work are shown below: 

Arkansas—Anti-discrimination law passed. 

Connecticut—New laws requiring State licenses for 
non-resident brokers; requiring investigation of agents’ 
qualifications and forbidding probate officers to act as 
agents of bonding companies. 

Florida—Rate-making bill defeated. 

Fr it age creating an Insurance Department 

Massachusetts—New law permits cancellation of 


policies not paid for without tendering unear 
miums, An anti-annex bill failed) ned pre 
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New Hampshire—Laws licensing agents and. brokers 
perfected. Yew Law permits cancellation of policies 
not paid for withovt tender of unearned prmium. An 
anti-rebate law passed. 

New Jersey—An anti-discrimination law enacted. 

New York—Brokers’ license law amended; law en- 
acted to regulate rating associations; a law passed re- 
quiring public adjusters to be licensed; an amendment 
to the standard policy passed providing for appoint- 
ments of umpires by courts; law requiring bonds from 
local agents improved. 

Texas—Bill to repeal rating law defeated; laws 
passed regulating mutual companies and inter-insurers, 

Vermont—Law_ repealed forbidding payment of 
commission to non-resident brokers; law passed pro- 
viding for licensing of qualified agents. 


The committee report says: 


Judging from the general approval by managers 
of the recent New Jersey and Arkansas laws it is safe 
to say that the companies have come a long way to- 
wards recognizing that discrimination in rates through 
unscientific rates or rate cutting will not be, endured 
much longer, and also that some measure of State 
supervision must accompany rates which are rigidly 
collected. One of the good results of the melancholy 
“Missouri Muddle” is the widespread realization 
among Missouri policyholders and the companies that 
rates which actually govern transactions must be just, 
and that if tariff rates are collected from the average 
policyholder, then the companies must not “play favor- 
ites” by cuts and relief rates, Insurance is a tax, and 
tax dodging cheats part of the public. Then, too, the 
rigid enforcement of tariff rates means fire prevention, 
because the defective risk will improve itself if it can’t 
get a cut rate. 

These are plain truths, When they are accepted 
throughout the insurance business a better day will 
dawn. Co-operation will replace enmities. Public re- 
spect will replace contempt and suspicion, and the 
policyhalders will become true partners in the insur- 
ance business, solicitous of its welfare. May that day 
come quickly! 


The committee stated that anti-rebate laws 
are approved by all and that eighteen States 
now have such laws applying to fire insurance 
premiums. It recommends the preparation of a 
good model agents’ qualification law which can 
be proposed to legislatures throughout the 
country. It also stated the opinion in connec- 
tion with the subject of anti-annex laws that 
“any State would be justified in promoting 
legislation against this evil, except for the gen- 
eral objection against resorting to the legis- 
latures for settlement of our family differ- 
ences.” The committee takes the ground that 
“annexes and multiple agencies destroy the 
loyalty of agents, bid up commissions, encour- 
age reckless acceptance of business by agents, 
unduly concentrate premiums in the ‘plunging’ 
companies to the detriment of the conservative 
companies, and generally defeat the public de- 
sire for economy of expense, care in granting 
insurance, and increased prevention of fire.” 
As to reform of tax laws, the efforts of the 
agents have as yet been without result. 


SUPERINTENDENT EMMET’S ADDRESS 


Superintendent William T. Emmet of the New 
York Insurance Department was one of the 
principal speakers, and his subject was, ‘““What 
Should be the Attitude of the State Toward the 
Business of Fire Insurance?” He began by say- 
ing that there is no more interesting present- 
day problem than that which has grown out 
of the efforts that are now being made to fix 
and control rates by governmental action. He 
said in part: 


Now, of course, the attitude of fire insurance un- 
derwriters toward governmental activities in connec- 
tion with their business has, to a large degree, been 
influenced and controlled by the circumstances to 
which I have referred. Broadly speaking, it is a very 
different attitude indeed from that which has been 
adopted during recent years by the leaders in the life 
insurance field. Recognizing, in the first place, that 
their responsibilities are peculiarly fiduciary in char- 
acter—recognizing, also, the fact that mortality tables 
have made their business Lar oyg ser an exact science, 
out of which, when properly conducted, the element 
of chance can be kept entirely—life insuranée men 
have for sometime past treated the whole question of 
State participation in company affairs as something 
which is not only inevitable but, on the whole, de- 
sirable and proper. At least they have not bitterly 
contested the steady growth which has been going on 
in the powers of supervisory departments. In the case 
of fire insurance, on the other hand, nearly every step 
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which has been taken in the direction of an increased 
governmental control over the business has been 
sharply opposed. Particularly has this been true with 
——— to legislation affecting that most occult and 
difficult branch of the fire underwriter’s art—namely, 
the making of rates. * * Let me say at once 
that, personally, I sympathize with their attitude to a 
very considerable extent, because I have oer reason 
to believe that the distinction which they draw be- 
tween their business, as a highly hazardous calling, and 
the business of life insurance for instance—from 
which the element of chance has largely been elimi- 
nated—is a very real distinction, and not in the least 
an imaginary one. But admitting this to be true, we 
are still cpulvennea with the question, what the proper 
limits of governmental activity are in connection with 
this business, and this is the question I am going to try 
to discuss briefly here to-day.. But first let me point 
out why I think that increased governmental activity 
in connection with fire insurance rate making is more 
or less inevitable. Having done that, we will take up 
the further question, what line of governmental activ- 
ity should be followed by self-respecting common- 
wealths, in reference to this matter, during the coming 
years. 

In my judgment, increased governmental activity in 
connection with the fire insurance business is inevit- 
able for some time to come in New York and else- 
where; if for no other reason because in respect to 
fire insurance, as in saepent to most other kinds of 
business activity, the world in its progress has left the 
age of competition behind, and has passed into an 
era when co-operation, not competition, shall be the 
controlling watchword. This, of course, is not literally 
and completely the situation—I am endeavoring merely 
to describe the tendency and the drift of things. The 
drift in the fire insurance world has been the same 
as elsewhere. It has been in the direction of doing 
away with the sharp competition which once existed 
in the business. Now, if there is one thing that can 
be taken as absolutely settled in connection with the 
trend of popular thought in this country, it is that 
the moment competition dies out or languishes in any 
industry, at that same moment a demand arises that 
the government shall become active, either in super- 
vising or conducting the business which has ceased to 
be affected by competition. * * * 


STATE SHOULD NOT MAKE RATES 


I believe that the scope of State authority in the 
matter of making rates should, under any and all cir- 
cumstances that I can conceive of, be limited to the 
field outlined above, namely, the safeguarding of 
solvency. I do not believe that under any conceivable 
circumstances the State should undertake to do any- 
thing in the direction of making rates which it shall 
be obligatory upon insurance companies to charge their 
customers, But I know that a good many thoughtful 
people see a certain virtue in the idea that it may 
prove desirable some day for States to have something 
to say about the making of the rates upon which the 
companies‘ reserves are calculated—leaving the com- 

anies then. to actually charge such rates as they see 
Et, so long as they reserve upon the rates which have 
received departmental approval. If State rate making 
confines itself to the single purpose above outlined, it 
would be stripped, they say, of all the terrors which it 
now has for the men who are leaders in the fire insur- 
ance business reserves which in the interest of safety 
they may reasonably be called upon to maintain. To 
maintain strong reserves—even to err in this respect 
upon the side of safety—takes no money out of the 
companies’ pockets. It simpiy makes the insurance 
which they sell safer. The companies might, under 
certain conditions, therefore, have no serious objec- 
tion to State rate making, if the rates so made were 
made for no other purpose than to calculate safe re- 
serves upon—if, in other words, the rates so made 
were not made as compulsory rates to be charged by 
the companies. : 

Does the question of State rate making, viewed 
from this angle, clear itself a little? Does this sug- 
gestion point to a way out of existing difficulties and 
uncertainties? I am far from thinking that immediate 
steps must necessarily be taken along this line. I only 
say that if the agitation in favor of State rate making 
continues this is perhaps the channel into which it 
should be directed—the channel into which, if it 1s 
directed, will result in the maximum of good and the 
minimum of harm coming to the business of fire in: 
surance in private hands. The procedure would be, 
suppose, that the rates would be made, in the first 
instance, by rate-making bodies or bureaus, as at 
present, and submitted to the Insurance ‘Department 
together with the classified experience of the com- 

anies. These rates and schedules would be approved 

y the department upon the basis of a study of col- 
lected experience by qualified experts in the employ, of 
the State. The rates so approved would be the mint- 
mum basis for reserves, but in no other sense woul 
be mandatory or binding upon the companies, 


ADDRESS OF THOMAS BAKER, JR. 

Thomas Baker, Jr., of Fargo, N. D., read 4 
forceful paper, in which he advocated the build- 
ing up of the local agency business on a higher 
plane and a more profitable basis. In order to 
do this he declared that the appointment of new 
local agents must be reduced, and the old ones 
cultivated by the companies. Continuing, he 
said: 

Why, then, should this great association of ours 
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hesitate to take drastic action, if necessary, to induce 
and aid the companies in reducing the number of 
agencies throughout the country, thus placing their 
companies with already existing established and re- 
sponsible agencies? Managers and _ officers of com- 
panies are progressive, as a rule, and open to fair sug- 
gestions that will benefit them and the business they 
are engaged in. At the same time the agents must do 
their part; they must make room for such companies 
as are not getting a fair share of the business; treat 
them fairly; give them an average of your lines; don’t 
put them on all the targets and non-profitable business 
and expect them to stay with you, for they won’t do it. 
Show the parent company that they have no need for 
an annex, for you will give them the business they 
should have without this unnecessary competition, the 
appointing other agents new and untried, but able to 
swing a few good risks, This is not a one-sided game, 
The companies have rights as well as we, and if we 
expect to get good treatment from our companies we 
must give them fair treatment in return. Don’t sit 
around and complain if you lose business. Get out, 
make a stir, and get something new to work with and 
on, Put brains into your business, and eventually the 

* 


companies and managers will recognize you. * * 


Much has been written and said upon the question 
of overhead underwriting and competition of brokers. 
Did you ever stop to think that if all agents had the 
kind of training, ability and enterprise displayed b 
leading brokers that we could obtain and hold as muc 
business as they can? What,secret do they possess 
that we do not? Why don’t we go to large insurers 
and tell them how to put in a saltwater barrel here, 
stop a hole there, put in a stand-pipe and hose here, 
a watch clock there, or equip their plants with auto- 
matic sprinklers if circumstances warrant, and obtain 
their business. It is our own fault if we do not take 
advantage of all these situations and protect our 
business. 


Underwriters Association of New York 


The thirteenth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Underwriters Association of New 
York State was celebrated with a meeting and 
an elaborate banquet held on Tuesday at the 
Waldorf-Astoria at New York, at which under- 
writers from all sections of the State were 
present. E. Stanley Jarvis, who retired as pres- 
ident, acted as toastmaster. Addresses were 
made by President Edward Milligan of the 
Phenix of Hartford on ‘‘The Trend of Things’’; 
James V. Barry, former Commissioner of the 
Michigan Insurance Department, and now as- 
sistant secretary of the Metropolitan Life of 
New York; William B. Burpee, of the New 
Hampshire Fire of Manchester, on ‘Loyalty,’ 
and George W. Babb, United States manager of 
the Northern Assurance of London. Officers 
were elected as follows: 

President, Charles M. Tobin of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company; first vice- 
president, William C. Roach of the A®Stna In- 
surance Company; second vice-president, J. H. 
Vreeland of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company, and chairman of executive 
committee, E. H. Hornbostel of the Germania 
Fire Insurance Company. Executive committee 
(three-year term)—John A. Jordan of the Con- 
tinental; Charles R. Folsom of the Springfield 
Fire and Marine; Percey Ling of the North 
British and Mercantile; one year to fill vacancy, 
Frank M. Crittenden of the Hanover. 


Inter-State Fire of Detroit 


The organization work of the Inter-State Fire 
of Detroit, which is being promoted by local 
agents, has been about completed. The com- 
pany’s charter has been amended to provide for 
twenty-one directors instead of nine, the new 
ones elected so far being: W. W. Wright, Jack- 
son; Frank G. Row, Grand Rapids; John R. 
Santo, Traverse City; Gustav Dietrich, Detroit; 
C. M. Burton, Detroit, and Wm. R. Burns, Mar- 
quette. 

The Inter-State will operate in Ohio and IIli- 
nois, as well as Michigan, and the work of or- 
ganization will be carried out by Secretary W. 
A. Eldridge of Detroit the same as in the latter 
State. Mr. Eldridge is vice-president of the 
National Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents, 
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FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF 
THE NORTHWEST 





Annual Meeting at Chicago Last Week 
a Notable Affair 





D. W. ANDREWS, NEW PRESIDENT 


Scholarship Plan Started—Society of Life Mem- 
bers and Order of Blue Goose also 
Hold Meetings 


“The most enjoyable” would be the comment 
most fit to describe the essence of the forty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters 
Association of the Northwest at Chicago last 
week. It savored more of the rest in an oasis 
after the trials of the desert, rather than as 
marking any distinct advance in thought for 
future action, or signifying new history for fire 
underwriting. 

* a * + 


As on a previous occasion, the “invocation’’ 
was again in the spirit of music invoked by 
woman, with the charm of voice and person with 
which Mrs. McGregor confirms the knowledge 
that P. D. McGregor is indeed the manager of 
a ‘Queen.”’ To have such an invocation, fol- 
lowed by the eloquence of a Gunsaulus pointing 
out, in effect, the sacramental nature of the 
underwriter’s profession, constituted a ‘‘saying 
of grace” before a feast of “intellectual meat’’ 
which will long echo in the chambers of memory. 


* * * * 


The review of President Wellington R. Town- 
ley was clear, terse and luminous, with those 
touches of humor which were not, of course, 
unexpected. With the new members admitted 
last week, the association boasts a roll of over 
1000 loyalists. Seventeen deaths were memo- 
rialized. The life members now number sev- 
enty-six. 

cos * * * 


It was not intended to have any “discussion,” 
and hence none was volunteered. The “rest in 
the oasis’’ was obviously more grateful to all. 
Even the excitement of rival candidates for the 
next year’s presidency was omitted on this oc- 
casion. Evidently the boys preferred to be 
“shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace,” to be the better fitted for some coming 
struggle. 

a & + * 


But, just for the sake of appearances, there 
was one “topic for discussion’ on the card, 
“Shall we offer a scholarship in the Fire Insur- 
ance Protection Engineering Course at the Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology?” As the presi- 
dent stated with emphasis, after the subject had 
been duly circularized to the members, ap- 
proved unanimously by the directors, a tenta- 
tive plan of operation fully set forth in print, 
and a committee’s favorable report received 
upon the president’s address. Everybody not 
only wanted the scholarship plan started, but 
the suggestion was made that, with a surplus 
revenue of over $6000, the mountain should not 
be content to bring forth a mouse, but that at 
least ten scholarships of this kind should have 
been started instead of one, seeing that they are 
only $150 apiece. 

The admirable paper of Bdward R, Hardy of 
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the New York Fire Insurance Exchange gave 
considerable evidence of statesmanship in touch- 
ing upon the problem of “The State and the 
Rate,” aside from such quaint humor as “a rate 
can be reduced by a typewriter,’’ and ‘that 
women, hitherto regarded as our superiors, 
have by means of the ballot been made our 
equals.’””’ Mr. Hardy nailed these three theses 
upon the door of insurance management or State 
management of the rate problem, as the case 
may be: 

(a) Uniformity of basis throughout the whole 
country; 

(b) Full coinsurance (contribution) in such 
basis; 

(c) Term rates alike everywhere and on all 


classes. 
co * * * 


Frank G. Snyder of Louisville, of Blue Goose 
fame, gave an interesting review of conditions 
along lines of thought which have often been 
threshed out in like sessions of fire under- 
writers. He.made the customary pleas for re- 
forms in the way of checking unlimited (other) 
insurance permits, rate discriminations, ap- 
pointment of incompetent agents, education of 
the public, and the need of universal schedules. 
Mr. Snyder’s strong point is sincerity of con- 
viction as well as purpose, and a desire to carry 
reform into actual daily practice. 


“The Local Agent’s Viewpoint” was given by 
“one of ’em’”’ who represents only fifty com- 
panies. O. A. Jenison of Lansing, Mich., is cer- 
tainly “some agent’ and an interesting and 
chatty speaker who makes even ordinary local 
details interesting hearing. Mr. Jenison gave 
some keen observations about fire underwriting 
in Europe, and narrowed down to the general 
conclusion ‘‘that what is needed to-day in our 
own country is real fire insurance agents, and 
they can be had by paying less (flat) commis- 
sions, and a contingent.” 


* * * * 


The managerial side of the picture was shown 
by one of the most accomplished assistants any 
manager might wish for, Charles N. Gorham of 
Rockford, Ill., of the American of Newark. His 
talk was naturally looked to with a degree of 
special expectation, his company being gen- 
erally known as an advocate of higher commis- 
sions to agents. In this aspect he plainly stated 
that ‘‘Companies would do well to get back to 
the old-fashioned way of relying more upon the 
judgment and intelligence of local agents who 
have proved themselves worthy.” And again, 
“Let us, then, instead of seeking to reduce the 
income of our agents generally, direct our en- 
deavors, through the agents, to spread the gos- 
pel of publicity and to create a public senti- 
ment that will result in the enactment of 
needed, and the prevention of vicious, legisla- 
tion, and the elimination of the firebug.” 

* * * ~~ 


Perhaps one of the clearest speakers was the 
one using the clearest as well as the most 
clarifying language in setting up the argument 
for “A better understanding.” Insurance Com- 
missioner J. A. O. Preus of Minnesota wisely 
asks, “Should we not talk a little more to one 
another and a little less about one another?’ 
He even believes that the child in school could 
be taught the justice of the coinsurance prin- 
ciple as on a par with an equitable basis of 
taxation, and “ventures to prophesy that if any 
State ever goes into the fire insurance business, 
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it would recognize the principle that the pre- 
mium charged should be upon the basis of the 
(value of the) property insured.” Very happy 
is the declaration of Mr. Prews: “As my con- 
ception of supervision, I wish it to be under- 
stood that the least possible legislation and 
supervisidn which will insure safety to policy- 
holders is the best supervision.”’ 

” a oe * 


The ever-youthful veteran, D. W. Andrews of 
Detroit, is the new president, with Charles N. 
Gorham of Rockford as vice-president. Of 
course, Pichards was the Guy to be continued 
as secretary, and Charles L. Hecox allowed to 
keep the pursestrings on the largest. eash bal- 
ance ever known in the history of the assoscia- 


tion. 
ao * * ca 


The ‘“‘Daughter of the Regiment” is still Miss 
Abbie Gantz, though this can be stated con- 
versely, in that Miss Gantz is still the daughter 
of the regiment, otherwise known as the ac- 
complished librarian of all the insurance li- 
braries in Chicago. She submitted ‘an excep- 
tionally able, terse and interesting report to 
the committee. 

ae * * a 


It was, throughout, a festive and a rather 
happy week. The social functions of the So- 
ciety of Life Members, the Blue Goose, and vari- 
ous private and company groups, many with a 
fair sprinkling of the fair though voting sex, 
support the ‘oasis’ theory upon which these 
comments are built. The Northwestern is more 
than an association. It has become a Life of 
which it might be said, ‘‘Still the race of Hero 
Spirits pass the torch from hand to hand.” 


SOCIETY OF LIFE MEMBERS 

This unique outgrowth of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Northwest held its 
yearly reunion at the Hotel LaSalle, in Chicago, 
on the afternoon of October 7, in advance of 
the opening of the Northwestern sessions. 
These ever-youthful veterans, sometimes called 
the elder statesmen of the business, are ex- 
empt from paying dues, but are, in all other 
respects, as ‘‘active”’ as any other voting mem- 
bers of the association. President H. H. 
Walker of the Life Members Society presided 
at the luncheon, the attendance being over fifty. 
The membership of the life class is now sev- 
enty-six, four having died during the year, and 
nine admitted to the circle last week. Novelties 
are always expected on these occasions, and 
President Walker and Secretary de Roode did 
not disappoint the “lifers’” on this occasion. 
Young E. Allison of Louisville was the prin- 
cipal speaker, and W. R. Townley, John Mar- 
shall, Jr., A. R. Monroe and W. E. Higbie were 
all ‘‘borrowed” from the Northwest Association 
to “add strength to the cast’ in the way of 
oratorical and musical contributions. The 
“tone” of the affair was ‘‘Hindu” this time, the 
surprise souvenir prepared by Holger de Roode 
being a choice booklet entitled “Akbar, Empe- 
ror of India,’ a short and rare translation from 
the German of von Garbe concerning one whom 
Mr. de Roode in his introduction described as 
“the greatest Democrat of all history.” The 
emphasis of the souvenir was put upon the rise 
of the spirit of Democracy throughout the whole 
world, the programme containing vital sayings 
of Abraham Lincoln of 1863 and of Akbar of 
India, who reigned from 1642 to 1605. The 
miscallaneous programme was of a “jolly” 
nature, and quite up to the previous efforts of 
the life members. At one stage of the cere- 
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monies the Hindu goddess Noihsaf, wearing a 
burning coil of Oriental incense upon her head 
and transparently draped, was led in by Thomas 
H. Smith, the historian of the society. At the 
conclusion of the meeting, the following lines 
were addressed to the two octogenarians of the 
group, George E. Redfield, Sr., and Harry Clark- 
son: 

“He liveth long who liveth well— 

Some live not long the tale to tell; 

Our two seniors each can score 

Full eighty years and some days more! 

God grant them yet a score to live— 

And then another hundred give!” 


BLUE GOOSE MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Grand Nest of the 
Blue Goose was held as a curtain raiser for the 
meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest. It was decided not to establish 
the proposed second rank, as a mark of honor 
for distinguished services to the order. The 
following officers were elected: : 

Most Loyal Grand Gander, Frank G. Snyder, 
Lexington, Ky., Henry Clay Fire; Grand Super- 
visor, Fred B. Ransom, Columbus, Ohio, Provi- 
dence Washington; Grand Custodian, John R. 
Stewart, Toronto, Canada, Aitna; Grand Guar- 
dian, E. G. Carlisle, Chicago, Springfield Fire 
and Marine; Grand Keeper of the Golden Goose 
Egg, Gus Wise, Indianapolis, Sterling Fire; and 
Grand Wielder of the Goose Quill, Rudolph H. 
Wieben, Milwaukee, German Underwriters. 

* * * ok 


The annual dinner was held in the evening in 
the banquet hall of the Hotel LaSalle. John 
Marshall of the Firemans Fund presided as 
toastmaster, and the speakers were W. R. 
Townley, president of the Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation of the Northwest; J. A. O. Preus, In- 
surance Commissioner of Minnesota; E. E. 
Wells of St. Louis, the retiring Most Loyal 
Grand Gander, and Frank G. Snyder of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., his successor. The delegates to the 
Grand Nest were honorary guests. The obliga- 
tion was conferred upon a large class of appli- 
cants before the dinner, and after the speaking 
the newly elected officers were installed. John 
F. Stafford of the London and Lancashire then 
took charge of a gridiron programme as maitre 
de grille. The victims who mounted the grid- 
iron and were duly roasted were C. M. Cart- 
wright of The Western Underwriter; Thomas E. 
Gallagher of the Aitna; Walter Fisher of the 
Minnesota Inspection Bureau; D. W. Andrews, 
so far the only candidate for president of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest, 
and O. B. Ryon, general counsel of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The feature of 
this part of the programme was a travesty on 
the recent suspension of business in Missouri 
by the fire insurance companies, Cyrus K. Drew 
of Denver appearing in savage costume as King 
of the Island of Miseree, to detail its sufferings 
under the rival denominations of missionaries 
who had sought to redeem the island. 


Hartford Fire of Hartford 


The underwriting in the home office of the 
Hartford Fire of Hartford has been concentrated 
on the offices of the company through an ar- 
rangement made by President R. M. Bissell, 
who has heretofore had active charge of this 
work. Vice-President Whitney Palache will 
have charge of the Middle department; Vice- 
President James Wyper will handle Canada and 
New York State and Secretary S. EB. Locke will 
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Thursday 


ee, 


supervise New England and the metropolitan 
fields, including the New York brokerage de- 
partment and vessel agencies. The office of 
superintendent of agencies, which has been in 
charge of Thomas H. Scotland, W. P. Carr and 
J. E. Lowry, has been abolished. Mr. Scotland 
will continue as underwriter for the entire east 
of the Citizens and Mr. Carr will have Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, with headquarters 
at Boston, and Mr. Lowry will remain in the 
home office. 


Loss of the Steamer Volturno 


The steamer Volturno of the Uranium Line, 
plying from Rotterdam to Halifax and New 
York, was destroyed by fire in the North At- 
lantic about 49.12 degrees north latitude and 
34.51 degrees west longitude, with a loss of 144 
lives by burning and drowning. The fire started 
at six o’clock on Thursday morning and the 531 
passengers and crew were taken off early on 
Friday morning by the rescuing steamers Car- 
mania, Grosser Kurfurst, Asian, Narragansett, 
Seydlitz, Minneapolis, Devonian, Czar, Rappa- 
hannock, La Touraine and Kroonland. The fire 
started in No. 1 hold and spread aft despite the 
heroic efforts of the crew to keep the blaze 
under control. The majority of the lives lost 
were those who drowned when the first boats 
were launched and were either swamped or 
wrecked against the side of the vessel. The 
Volturno was valued at $800,000 and carried a 
cargo valued at about $100,000. The ship was 
owned by the Canadian Northern Railroad Com- 
pany and was chartered by the Uranium Line, 
which is said to be controlled by English capi- 
talists. The Volturno was of 3581 tons. Captain 
Fratcis Inch, aged thirty-four years, was her 
commander, 


Commissioners Consider Rate Making 


The special committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
to consider the various problems connected with 
fire insurance rate making met last week at the 
Hotel LaSalle at Chicago for their first confer- 
ence and to hear from representatives of the 
insurance interests. Herman L. Ekern of Wis- 
consin is chairman of the committee. An ex- 
ecutive session was held in the morning, with 
an open session in the afternoon. This was 
attended by several representatives of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, including 
David Rumsey, vice-president of the Continental 
of New York; F. C. Buswell, vice-president of 
the Home of New York, and Charles E. Shel- 
don, vice-president of the American of Newark; 
together with O. B. Ryon, general counsel for 
the committee on laws of the National Board. 
The mutuals were represented by F. S. Dan- 
forth of the Millers National; C. A. L. Purmort 
of the Central Manufacturers Mutual of Van 
Wert, Ohio, and C. A. McCotter of the Indiana 
Millers Mutual of Indianapolis. Chairman 
Ekern outlined the scope of the work, saying 
that an analysis of the laws showed that they 
varied greatly, and the committee would seek 
uniformity as well as the consideration of the 
fundamental princiles of rate making and the 
relation of the State and the people to that 
function. , 

The committee will hold its next meetings 
beginning Monday, November 10, at 2 0’clock, 
at the Hotel Astor, New York. Public sessioné 
for conference with the committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and the Ass0- 
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Fire Insurance 





TOTAL LOSSES PAID IN THE 
UNITED STATES $27,000,000 


The Pioneer German Fire Insurance Company in America 





Hlamburg -Bremen 


Sire Insurance Company 
HAMBURG, GERMANY — 


Organized in 1854 


Entered United States in 1858 





United States Branch 


H. N. KELSEY, Manager 


123 William Street, - - New York 


Western Department 
Insurance Exchange, - - Chicago, III. 
CONRAD WITKOWSKY, General Agent 








Pacific Northwest Department 
Board of Trade Bldg., Portland, Oregon 
DAVENPORT-DOOLY COMPANY, Gen. Agents 








AGENTS WANTED 


IN UNREPRESFNTED POINTS 








ciation of Mutual Companies and other insur- 
ance interests and propertyowners will begin 
Tuesday at 10 o’clock. 


Western Union Committees 


G. H. Lermit, president of the Western Union, 
has appointed the committees for the ensuing 
year, the committees and chairmen being as fol- 
lows: 


Arbitration, George W. Law, Royal; bulletins, 
C. W. Higley, Hanover; conference, W. S. War- 
ren, Liverpool and London and Globe; fire pro- 
tection engineering, H. C. Eddy, Commercial 
Union; large cities conference, W. H. Sage, 
German-American; large cities, P. D. McGregor, 
Queen; maps, C. R. Street, Fidelity-Phenix; 
membership, Conrad Witkowsky; patrol, C. H. 
Barry, Pennsylvania; press, Thomas E. Gal- 
lagher, AStna; traction, Dugan & Carr, Hart- 
ford; publicity and education, Thomas E. Gal- 
lagher, Actna; central bureau of education and 
instruction, W. L. Steele, Niagara; uniform 
policy and policy riders, C. R. Tuttle, Conti- 
nental; uniform schedules, W. L. Steele, Niag- 
ara; tornado, C. A. Ludlum, Home; waiver of 
subrogation, A. W. Perry, St. Paul; arrange- 
ments for next meeting, C. D. Dunlop, Provi- 
dence Washington; basic schedules, W. L. 
Steele, Niagara; insurance in unauthorized com- 
panies, Fred S. James, Niagara; ways and means 
for meeting competition, P. D. McGregor, 
Queen. 

The governing committee has been announced. 
Members whose terms expire in September, 
1914, are: 

J. W. Cochran, Fire Association; George E. 
Haas, Atlas; C. W. Higley, Hanover: C. A. Lud- 
lum, Home; A. W. Perry, St. Paul Fire and 
Marine, and W. L. Steele, Niagara. 

The members whose terms expire in April, 
1914, are: 

C. H. Barry, Pennsylvania; 8S. T. Collins, 
Providence Washington; P. D. McGregor, Queen; 
Walter H. Sage, German-American, and C. R. 
Tuttle, Continental. 

The new members are: C. A. Ludlum, who 
succeeds Mr. Buswell, also of the Home, and 
Messrs. Cochran, Higley and Perry, succeeding 
Messrs. Dean, Johnson and Dugan & Carr. 


Plan Hibernia Fire of Chicago 

Plans are under way for the organization of 
the Hibernia Fire of Chicago, with a capital of 
$500,000 and an equal amount of surplus. The 
articles of incorporation are being prepared and 
will shortly be filed. John Naghten & Co. of 
Chicago, a well-known agency firm of that city, 
is prominent in the organization, and it is un- 
derstood that M. J. Naghten, senior member of 
the firm, will be president. Others actively in- 
terested are J. I. Naghten, F. A. Naghten and 
George Essig. The organization expense, which 
Will be limited to fifteen per cent, is expected to 
Tun between ten and fifteen per cent. 


Guardian Fire of Salt Lake City 


The Guardian Fire Insurance Company is be- 
ing organized at Salt Lake City, with an author- 
ized capital of $500,000. The officers, it is un- 
derstood, will be located in the general offices 
of the agency company at that city. Officers 
elected are: David C. Eccles, president; C. E. 
Loose, Thomas Smart and R. W. Salisbury, vice- 
presidents, and Lewis B. McCormick, secretary 
and treasurer. It is probable’that the agency 
company will assume the management of the 
new company. 


Phoenix of Memphis Reinsures 


The Phoenix Fire and Marine of Memphis, 
Tenn., has reinsured its outstanding risks in 
the Westchester Fire of New York, and will 
retire from business. The Phoenix was organ- 
ized in 1881, and restricted its operations to 
Tennessee, chiefly in Memphis. The assets at 
the beginning of the year were $113,734, with a 
reinsurance reserve of $13,136 and a net surplus 
of $16,015. 


Fire Insurance Law Chart 


The fifteenth annual edition of The Fire In- 
surance Law Chart, that for 1913-1914, has been 
published by The Spectator Company, New York, 
and presents in tabular form a number of the 
more important requirements in the several 
States and Territories concerning fire insurance 
companies and agents, it being a subsidiary 
publication to Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and 
Fees. Among the subjects dealt with in this 
handy chart are: Standard policy, valued 
policy, resident agents, anti-coinsurance, anti- 
compact and reinsurance laws; dates for filing 
annual and tax statements; dates of expiration 
of local agents’ licenses, and fees for issuing 
such licenses; charges for filing annual state- 
ments; taxes payable by companies and to 
whom payable; anti-discrimination and deposit 
laws, etc. The matter is presented in clear and 
legible form and in several of the columns the 
words “‘Yes” or ‘“‘No”’ are printed respectively in 
red or black, the remaining column being 
printed alternately in black and red. The in- 
formation in the columns is amplified where 
necessary by footnotes. A vast amount of in- 
formation is condensed into a relatively small 
space in this chart, which is metal tipped at 
top and bottom and equipped with a convenient 
hanger. The price is $1 per copy.—Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, New York. 


Fire Notes 

—The semi-annual meeting of the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association will be held on Wednesday, 
November 12, at the New Willard hotel, at Washing- 
ton, D, C. 

—Commissioner Henry of the Mississippi Insurance 
Department is endeavoring to learn what unauthorized 
companies are operating in that State, and has sent a 
blank to all grocers, hardware dealers, druggists, oil 
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mills, compresses and lumber companies asking that a 
report he made under oath if any insurance is being 
carried in an unlicensed company. 


—The numerous reductions of rates in Kentucky 
ordered by the State Insurance Board has caused the 
California Fire of San Francisco to withdraw from 
that State. 


—Calvin''AY Palmer, formerly Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Michigan, and now president of the Inter- 
State Fire of Detroit, is to be married in November 
to Mrs. Anna Haystek. 


—Engineers for the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers who have completed an inspection of Sioux 
City, Ia., regard the conflagration hazards as high, 
and say that there are large areas with slight protec- 
tion against fire. 


—The Oklahoma Association of Local Fire Insur- 
ance Agents at the annual meeting held at Oklahoma 
City elected officers us follows: President, Ed M. 
Semans, Oklahoma City; first vice-president, H. L. 
Cox, Durant; second vice-president, W. Lyle Dickey, 
Tulsa; third vice-president, Charles P. Cansler; secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. F. McCullough, Oklahoma City. 


—The Underwriters Hand-Book of Wisconsin for 
1913-1914 has been published by the Western Under- 
writers Company. It is geographical, statistical and 
personal in its make-up, giving names of agents, by 
towns, with companies represented; fire protection; 
companies’ statistics; State business; State, general 
and special agents, etc. The book contains over 250 
pages, is bound in red leather, and sells at $000 per 
copy. 

—The Federation of Insurance Agents of Mis 
souri, which has been formed to promote the gen- 
eral interest of the business in that State, was effected 
at a meeting held on Monday last at St. Louis, Of- 
ficers elected were: D. D, Thomas of St. Louis, presi- 
dent; Philip Knighton of Hannibal, L. H. Stubbs of 
St. Joseph, Clifford Jones of Kansas City and R. L. 
Dutton of St, Louis, vice-presidents, and P. Rutledge, 
secretary and treasurer, 


—-Commissioner Epsteen of the Colorado Insurance 
Department has refused a license to the Chicago 
brokerage firm of Marsh & McLennan. The firm in- 
tended to open a branch office in charge of a resident 
partner. The application for the license was made 
through the German-American and the German Alli- 
ance, both of New York, in the name of Marsh & 
McLennan. Since the Colorado law provides that an 
agent’s license is strictly personal, the Commissioner 
did not have the power to recognize the firm, and on 
this ground he rejected the application. 


Calculating Machines at a Bargain 


Two calculating machines of standard make may be 
purchased at less than the cost of manufacture. These 
machines will add, multiply, divide and subtract, one 
being sixteen figures in product and the other twelve 
figures. They are in excellent working condition, and 
responsible individuals or corporations may order on 
one week’s trial. 

Full particulars sent on application, 

Address, “S, D, K.,” care of Tue Spectator, P. O. 
30x 1117, New York city. 
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Journal of the Institute of Actuaries 


Those who are interested in The Journal of the Institute of 
Actuaries of Great Britain will be glad to learn that The 
Spectator Company is now in a position to supply more or less 
complete sets of this work. The sets which may be secured 
are as follows: 


One COMPLETE SET from Volume I to Volume 
46, inclusive, up to date, very valuable because 
many volumes are out of print. 


Volume 23, to date, complete, unbound. 


The following odd volumes may also be secured: ke 20, 23, 25, 
26, 28, 30, 32, 33 and 34, in parts. 


The Spectator Company solicits correspondence with those 
interested in the purchase of any or all of the above works, 
and will quote prices on same upon apetination. 
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Higency Wants. 





Removal Motice 








Telephones Randolph { ae 


EDWIN H. STOWELL !ssurance_ Specialist 


614 New York Life Building 
39 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 





Formerly Illinois Agency Superintendent Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Hartford Conn. 


@ Announces removal of his office from 914, the Temple Building, Chicago, to 614 
New York Life Building, Chicago, where he has opened a General Insurance office, 


figency Wants, 

















THE CLEVELAND NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


Capital $1,000,000. Surplus $1,000,000. 


Prominent Capitalists and Business Men heading the Compan: 
Up-to-date Literature and Bankers’ Letters to work with 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 

















AGENCY WANTS 


To a WORKER, one who has learned how and when to 
take out the fountain-pen, we offer an opportunity to 
double income. If you can close business and get the 
money. Address, stating experience. F. E. C., 907 Spalding 
Building, Portland, Ore. 





Young man, experienced both in office and field work will accept 
position in Home Office of Eastern'or Western Casualty Company, 
Prefer employment in Agency Department. Have specialized in 
franchise business in Industrial sections. Also good Accountant. 
Address, “A. C.’"" Care of The Spectator, P.O. Box 1117, New 
York City, N. Y. 





THEIS BROS. 


25-27-29- West Market Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
excluding Allegheny and Philadelphia Counties 


German Fire Insurance Company, Pigeburah | German-American Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh; Keystone Underwriters, Pittsb: 


United States Lloyds scams Department 
AGENTS WANTED in all protected Towns and Cities 


CONFIDENTIAL 


negotiations conducted personally by me anywhere in the United States 


If you want to buy, sell or absorb a BANK or INSURANCE 
COMPANY, send for me. I will make preliminary negotiation 
secretly and diplomatically. Everything confidential in my office 
All negotiations are made by me personally. 


E. A. GRANT, 901 Garfield Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF CANADA 


is the BEST COMPANY on the AMERICAN CONTINENT for the real live wire 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1870 and with a record UNPRECEDENTED FOR 
PROFITS TO POLICYHOLDERS. 


The following statement shows the surplus earnings of the Company tor the 
past five years compared with the Annual premiums received during that period. 


1908 22.36% 1909 24.49% 1910 27.39% 
1911 28.61% 1912 31.16% 


THE PROGRESSIVE CITY OF MONTREAL with a ulation — nearl 
ONE MILLION is one of the BEST FIELDS TODAY FO! R THE ENT. 
We are, exceptional openings for two real live wires; write for Pn Bag ial 
information. 


T. JONES, Manager, 








**Star Bidg.,’’ Montreal, Can. 








HIGH-GRADE STOCK SALESMEN 


HOME OFFICE: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











Park Building, 











WAKE UP. 


Write a Live Wire Contract. 


Incontestable after two years. 
Total permanent disability for either sickness or accident. 


A moderate priced protection on the reserve 
fund plan. 


Good agency contracts for producers. 


MERCHANTS LIFE ASSOCIATION 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 


OVER ONE MILLION ASSETS. 














STOCK CASUALTY COMPANY entering 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri and other States want 
Salaried Positions. Young 
energetic men with good records and some cas- 
ualty experience desired. Address R. R. S., Care 
of The Spectator, P. O. Box 1117, New York 
City, N. Y. 


State, District and Local Agents Wanted 


Especially in Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Kansas, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Tennessee, by a 


State Managers. 





Live Company with Up-To-Date Policies 


FARMERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 


New Gibbons Building 





Chicago, Ill. 
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